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ON DEMYTHOLOGIZING THE TRINITY* 
7 


uD. 


By Recinatp H. Futter 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The title of this paper, if deliberately sensational, is doubly mislead- 
ing. I am not going to ‘demythologize’ the doctrine of the Trinity, nor 
if I were would ‘demythologizing’ be the proper word for that opera- 
tion, strictly speaking. For the doctrine of the Trinity is not, in its 
developed form, a mythological statement, but—although its roots lie 
in mythology—a metaphysical formulation. But I had two reasons for 
selecting this title. First, because Friedrich Gogarten, in his important 
book, Demythologizing and History has extended the term ‘demytho- 
logizing’ to cover his attempt to find a viable translation of the meta- 
physical doctrine of the Trinity. Indeed, one of the significant points 
of this book is that it attempts to carry the Bultmann challenge for- 
ward from the New Testament kerygma to the formulated doctrines 
of the Church, from mythology to metaphysical proposition. Was this 
an illegitimate extension of the word? I think not, for even in Bult- 
mann “‘demythologizing’ includes more than the negative task of re- 
moving an obsolete mythological language: it includes also the positive 
task of interpreting that language. And you can try doing that just as 
much with the metaphysical doctrines of the Church as with the keryg- 
ma of the New Testament. My second reason for selecting this title is 
that although I cannot offer an actual demythologized (in the positive 
as well as the negative sense) restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 


*A paper read to the New Testament Club of the University of Chicago on Novem- 


ber 14, 1960. 
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I do propose to raise in connection with that doctrine a number of ques- 
tions which have been stimulated by Gogarten’s treatment of the In. 
carnation. 


The Chalcedonian formula, argues Gogarten, is couched in obsolete 
‘metaphysical’ thinking. By metaphysical thinking he means the use of 
‘substantial,’ objectifying language like divine and human natures, and 
their unity in the person of Jesus Christ. Modern thinking, however. 
according to Gogarten, is, for good or ill, ‘historical’—that is to say, in 
terms not of abstractions like nature and supernature, but in terms of 
act, decision, responsibility and the like: 


In view of what we said earlier about the Christology of the 
ancient Church it will be seen that this brings us back to the ques- 
tion whether the relation between Jesus and God is to be inter- 
preted with the help of a concept of a human and divine nature or 
whether the unity of Jesus with God must be understood histori- 
cally. As everyone knows, nothing is said about this in the New 
Testament. ... But it does speak of the relation between Jesus 
and God. Indeed one may properly say that this is the central 
topic of its message; for when it speaks of God’s turning toward 
us men it does so always by saying this takes place in and through 
Jesus.” 


Further on, Gogarten defines this ‘historical’ relation between God and 
Jesus more precisely in terms of two events—an event between God 
and Jesus which is eternal, and an event between Jesus and the world 
in time—the two events being however inseparably one: 


First, the event takes place in eternity between God and Jesus, 
and second it takes place in time between Jesus and the world. We 
are alluding to the secret of the first event, the eternal event, when 
we speak of it as what takes place between the Father and the Sor. 
The secret of the second, the temporal event is what we mean when 


we speak of the earthly life and destiny of Jesus. And yet these 
are not two secrets or two events of different kinds. They are 


a 


the secret of the turning of God toward us in Jesus Christ. This 
secret is shown to be what it is precisely by the fact that we never 
can and never may speak of it otherwise than by reference to the 
_way in which each of the events is implied in the other. In the 
one the eternal event between the Father and the Son, what is 
meant is the world, we men, and it is only to this extent that this 
event concerns us. In the other, temporal event between Jesus and 


*Gogarten, op. cit., p. 70. Quoted with permission from §. C. M., publishers. 
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the world in the earthly life of Jesus, what is meant is the eternal 
unity of the Father and the Son, and it is only in this way that 
there takes place in this event the unity of Jesus with the world 
and of the world with Him. But this oneness is in both cases a 
historical oneness.” 


Two important points—of equal importance when we come to discuss 
the doctrine of the Trinity—must be noticed here. First, a ‘histori- 
cal’ interpretation, as Gogarten uses the term, by no means results in 
confining our thought to the purely historical plane. Were we to do so, 
we should be able to speak only of the life and death of Jesus considered 
as bare occurrences of the past. But the New Testament proclaims 
them as the redemptive act of God. Since this redemptive event takes 
place only through historical occurrences, they imply a logically prior 
transaction in eternity between the Father and the Son—the Father’s 
election and sending of the Son, and the Son’s obedience to the Father’s 
mission. ‘This eternal background of the Christ event is amply attested 
inthe New Testament. In the synoptists it is revealed in the baptismal 
epiphany (even in the Markan form this is not adoption, but epiph- 
any): “Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased” (eudc- 
kesa: an aorist implying the anterior decision of the Father). It is 
implied by the frequent formula: “Amen, I say unto you”—where the 
Amen implies Jesus’ prior total commitment to the will of God and to 
the truth of his word." In Johannine language, it is the mission of Son 
of God into the world which makes the words which Jesus speaks the 
words of the Father, and the works he does the works of the Father. 
And in Pauline language (or pre-Pauline if you prefer) the eternal 
event disclosed in the history of Jesus is the decision which occurred 
when the Son “did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, 
but emptied himself, taking on the form of a servant” (Phil. 2.6). In 
speaking of this eternal decision the New Testament is not just specu- 
lating mythologically, for the event in eternity is actually inclosed in 
the history of Jesus, his life and destiny, and is disclosed to us through 
faith in the kerygma as the turning of God toward us. Remove this 
prior decision in eternity, and all we encounter in Jesus is sarx, the 
visible historical occurrence. But because of it we encounter the Logos-- 
the self-disclosure in act—of God in the sarx. Thus historical think- 
ing—and this will be important when we come to consider the Trinity— 


‘Ibid, pp. 72 f. Quoted with permission from §. C. M., publishers. 
*See H. Schlier, TINT I pp. 341 f. and G. Ebeling, “Jesus und der Glaube” in 


ZThK LV (1958), pp. 99 ff. 
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actually demands that in speaking of a historical occurrence (not his. 

torical occurences in general, but historical occurrences proclaimed }; 

i kerygma as the redemptive act of God) we speak also of the Dricy 
event in eternity. This is the New Testament truth behind the ye, 
erable language about the two natures and their inseparable unity jp 
the person of Jesus. For the New Testament, however, the Godhead ; 

present in Jesus not as ‘nature’ or as ‘substance’ but as act throush 
election and decision, call and obedience. 


The second point to notice is that the redemptive event in time . 
curs in the actual history of Jesus, in what transpired ‘in the yer; 
1-30 A.D.’ True, we know that history as God’s redemptive act onl 
in the kerygma. But we know it in the kerygma as that which hap. 
pened in the history of Jesus. I emphasize this point—though it sound 
obvious—because Bultmann and his disciples often use language which 
suggests that the redemptive event takes place not in Jesus of Naz. 
reth, in his life and destiny, in the events of 1-30 A.D., but only, « 
some wag has put it, ‘when Dr. Bultmann ascends the pulpit at 11 AM 


on a Sunday morning.’ This is probably not quite a fair interpretation 
of Bultmann, though he often suggests this line of thought, as whe 
for instance* he says that the real Christology of Paul is to be sought, 
not in his (mythological) Christological titles, but in his doctrine ¢ 
justification. Here the conclusion would seem to be that to speak o 
Jesus himself in his history is mythological: the only true, demytholo- 
gized Christology is that which speaks of Jesus’ effects in me. Nov) 
of course it is true that it is through his effects in me, and only throug! 
them, that I personally come to apprehend his history as the act of Got. | 
But it is his history that I thus apprehend, not just his effects in me. In| 
fact this kind of ‘demythologizing into the kerygma’ confuses Chri: 
tology with pneumatology—a kind of unitarianism of the third person 
For the kerygma (mythologically speaking, the work of the Holy Spirt! 
takes the Christ event out of its occurrence in the past pro se and make 
it ever present pro nobis. It is in the distinction between the Christu 
pro se aud the Christus pro nobis, the Christ event and the kerygma 
that we have the foundations for a ‘historical’ doctrine of the Trinity. 

Before, however, we embark upon this, there is one further point! 
wish to draw from Gogarten’s argument, though he does not himse! 
make it explicitly. In effect, he distinguishes between three stages 
the development of the doctrine of the Incarnation. First, there is th 


‘Glauben und Verstehen, 1. pp. 262 f. 
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,istorical apprehension of God turning towards us in Jesus of Nazareth, 
and therefore also the eternal background to this history in the relation 
of the Father and the Son. This we may call the ‘historical’ stage. Sec- 
ond, there is the proclamation and confession of this apprehension by 
the early Christian community in terms of various mythologies: Jesus 
the Christos and the Son of man (the Palestinian community); Son of 
God and Kyrios (the Hellenistic congregations); the sophia-logos in 
the deutero-Pauline and Johannine churches. This is the mythological 
stage. Third there is the attempt, beginning in the second century with 
the apologists, and culminating in the Chalcedonian formula, to inter- 
pret the mythological kerygma in the metaphysical language of the 
Hellenistic world of Roman empire: Christ as the unity of the divine 
and human natures in one person. We shall follow these three phases, 
historical, mythological and metaphysical, when we come to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 


Having thus prepared the ground, we turn at last to a direct consid- 
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eration of the Trinity. Behind the mythological triad of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, which is found in the later strata of the New Testament, 
lies the very structure of Christian experience in the kerygma. In the 
kerygma and the response of faith the earliest Christians apprehended 
the eschatological action of God (2 Cor. 6.2 etc.) Mythologically (for 
the term, Holy Spirit, was immediately derived from the language of 
Jewish apocalyptic, and later acquired overtones from popular Hellen- 
istic religious language) they called this the work of the Holy Spirit 
(Gal. 3.2 etc.). ‘Holy Spirit’? means, in New Testament usage as op- 
posed to its original mythological uses, God acting eschatologically here 
and now in the preaching of the word’ and the response of faith. 

But the Holy Spirit is not just an amorphous religious energy, nor 
is the kerygma the immediate, direct, uncaused eschatological activity 
of God. The kerygma does not speak only of or primarily of God’s 
present activity in the kerygma itself, but points back to and makes 
present a decisive event of the past (ephapax) accomplished in the life, 
death and exaltation of Jesus of Nazareth. But this event of the past 
is the eschatological act of God himself (and the kerygma-event is 
eschatological only derivatively, in relation to that event). Through 
the kerygma we encounter Jesus as the one in whom God acted escha- 
tologically : 


‘In speaking of the ‘preaching of the word’ I include the administration of the 
sacraments. 


| 
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God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself (2 Cor. $.19).} ploy 
He who hath seen me hath seen the Father (Jn. 14.9).° oa 


‘Thus the structure of Christian experience in the kerygmatic encounter rel 
was essentially Trinitarian. Through the kerygma (Holy Spirit) be. ny 
lievers were brought to encounter in Jesus (the Son) the eschatologics| wa 
action of God (the Father). It is to be noted that the final triad 
formula (Mt. 28.19) was in precisely the reverse order of the origin;| 
apprehension, for this is the order of ontological (albeit mythological 
statement rather than of apprehension. 

Before, however, the final triadic formula emerged, there were many 
allusions in the New Testament material to a triadic differentiation ; m | : 
the activity of God: i 

0 
1 Cor. 12.4-6. (1) Spirit; (2) Lord (Jesus); (3) God (cfEp| 3* 
4-4-6). Here 


Cor. 13.13. (1) the Lord Jesus Christ; (2) God; (3) Hoy Com 


Spirit. tions 
_ 1 Pet. 1.2 (1) God the Father; (2) Spirit; (3) Jesus Christ, , and 


In the Paraklete sayings of the Fourth Gospel we find in various com- | tion. 
binations the “I” of Jesus, the Father and the Paraklete-Spirit: N 


Jn. 14.16 (1) I; (2) Father; (3) Father. 

14.26 (1) I; Paraklete-Spirit; (3) Father. 

15.26 (1) Paraklete-Spirit; (2) I; (3) Father. _ 
In the angelic annunciation in Lk. 1.35 we have the triad (1) Holy 
Spirit; (2) the Highest; (3) the Son of God. Finally, the baptism a 
Jesus as related directly in the synoptic gospels and as alluded to inth| — 
Fourth Gospel brings together the three members of the triad in a thee} auc 
phany (Mk. 1.9-11; Mt. 3.13-17; Uk. 3.21f.: (1) Spirit; (2) voice from} ‘I : 
heaven—God speaking; (3) Son: Jn. 1.32-34: (1) ‘he’-—God; (2) Spit: sg 
it; (3) Son. The Anglican lectionaries use the Markan form of the} creasi 
baptismal narrative at Morning Prayer on Trinity Sunday. The struc ple 
ture of the narrative is doubtless patterned on the Christian baptism! "Ti 
experience, but it is moving towards the triadic formula. ah 


What precisely is the source of this triad? That late Judaism em| which 
strens 


"This does not mean that an ‘aesthetic’ evaluation of the human personality ¢ of 
Jesus leads us to an assessment that Jesus is ‘divine’. Verse 10 makes it clear thé the su 
the words and works of Jesus are in consideration. In Jesus we encounter the vet duct « 
words and works of the Father. unlike 
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loved various hypostatic figures as mediatorial principles between God 
<a the world is well-known. These included wisdom, the Spirit, the 
logos, various forms of the Messianic figure, and the angels. But was 
there ever a triad? Ernst Lohmeyer’ has discovered such a triad in Jew- 


sh apocalyptic: 
I Enoch 39.5-7 (1) angels; (2) the Elect One; (3) the Lord of 


Spirits. 
_ 51.3f. (1) Elect One; (2) Lord of Spirits; (3) angels. 
61.8-10 (1) Lord of Spirits; (2) Elect One; (3) the host 


of God.* 


The same triad occurs in the more primitive strata of the New Testa- 
ment, primitive not only chronologically, but also in the sense that the 
formula is not yet fully Christianized. The most primitive occurrence 
is at Mk. 8.38, a logion which most scholars® would accept as Jesuanic. 
Here we have the triad (1) Son of man; (2) Father; (3) holy angels. 
Compared with I Enoch the formula has been developed in two direc- 
tions, both strongly suggestive of Jesus himself: God is called ‘Father’ 
and the work of the Son of man is intimately linked with his own work, 
a linkage however which significantly falls short of explixit identifica- 
tion. The angels remain untouched. 

Next, in the post-Easter church the Son of man is explicitly identified 


with the exalted Christ: 


1 Thess. 3.13: (1) God the Father; (2) the Lord —_ Christ; 
(3 ) the holy ones (i.e. the angels) Cf. Thess. 


.7-5. 
1 Thess. 5 1: Gs God; (2) Christ; (3) the elect angels. 


Mk. 13.32 (1) Father; (2) Son; (3) angels. 

*Mir ist gegeben alle Gewalt” in: 
mauch, pp. 22-49, esp. 28-31. 

‘lam aware of the critical difficulties over the Similitudes of Enoch, reinforced by 
their non-appearance at Qumran, difficulties by which German and Scé andinavian schol- 
ars continue to be unimpressed. The problem is by no means solved, but I am in- 
creasingly convinced that this is pre-Christian material, a view which is strengthened 
by the above analysis, which shows that the NT begins to use the triadic formula 
exactly where I Enoch leaves off. 

‘The post-Bultmannians are divided on the matter. Its authenticity is doubted 
or rejected by E. Kiisemann, H. Conzilmann and P. Vielhauer, but accepted (at least 
tentatively ) by IK. Fuchs, G. Bornkamm and H. E. Tédt. Ag ain, the above analysis, 
which places it on a line of development from I Enoch to the post-Easter church, 
strengthens the case for its authenticity. 

“I have argued elsewhere (The Mission and Achievement of Jesus, p. 83), following 
the suggestion of Ernst Lohmey er, op. cit. that this logion is not Jesuanic, but a pro- 
duct of early Christian apocalyptic, and that ‘Son’ was originally ‘Son of man.’ Here, 
unlike Mk. 8.38, Jesus is explicitly identified with the Son of man, 


In Memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer ed. W. Sch- 
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In the end, the last member of the triad, the angels, is replaced by the 
‘Holy Spirit’. This has already happened in the Pauline Writings of 
the middle period (see the references to 1 and 2 Corinthians Cited 
above). Whether Paul or the Hellenistic churches were responsible for 
this final step cannot now be determined. Lohmeyer™ considers this 
step was facilitated by the tendency to substitute ‘spirits’ for angels jn 
apocalyptic (cf. the seven spirits of God in Rev. 1.4). The Original 
apocalyptic theology has thus been completely transformed by the ‘his- 
torical’ Christian experience. God has become the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of man has become Jesus, now exalted as Son of 
God, and the angels are replaced by the Holy Spirit. The New Testa- 
ment triad is now complete. 

But we are still far from the later formulated doctrine of the Trinity. 
For that doctrine speaks of the eternal relationships within the God- 
head of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Are we compelled by the demyth- 
ologized, non-metaphysical, ‘historical’ thinking which Gogarten requires 
to strip away the later metaphysics, reduce the Trinity to the New 
Testament triad, and then seek to provide the triad with a ‘historical’ 
interpretation? We have noticed that while Gogarten rejects the par- 
ticular language of the unity of two natures in one person, he neverthe- 
less insists on retaining the eternal background of the incarnation. To 
speak of a ‘history’ between the Father and the Son in eternity is not 
for him contrary to ‘historical’ thinking, but is precisely demanded by 
the very nature of the Christian encounter. ‘To what extent are we 
justified by the same principle in extending the eternal background » 
cover the relation not only between the Father and the Son, but also 
between the Father and Son on the one hand and the Spirit on the 
other? Is such a further relationship disclosed in the ‘historical’ en- 
counter with the kerygma, as the New Testament understands it? To 
answer this question we must probe a little deeper into the encounter 
with the kerygma—i.e., into what the New Testament, in mythological 
language, calls the work of the Holy Spirit. Now in the kerygma, the 
Holy Spirit does not testify of himself, but points back to the Christ 
event in such a way as to make it presently available in its effects for 
us. And in the response of faith the Holy Spirit leads the hearer of 
the kerygma to faith in the Christ event as the act of God pro nobii. 
Here, in the Heilsgeschichte itselfi—in that part of it which covers not 
the Christ event in se, but its being made present for us in the keryg- 


"Op. cit., p. 31. 
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ma and in faith—there is a clear distinction, an ‘over-againstness’ of the 
Spirit in relation to the Father and the Son, analogous to the distinction 
and ‘over-againstness’ of the Father and the Son in the history of 
Jesus (election and mission, response and obedience). Can we, as 
Gogarten did of the Father-Son relationship, push back the relation of 
Father and Son with the Spirit also into eternity? It seems that this is 
just what the New Testament itself does in 1 Cor. 2.11: “No one com- 
prehends the thoughts of God except the Spirit of God.” In other 
words, our knowledge of God in faith’s encounter with the kerygma 
is not just a knowledge in which two parties are involved, the hearer 
and God. Rather, in the faith-encounter the hearer participates in the 
eternal self-knowledge of God, in the over-againstness of the Spirit to 
the Father and the Son. This eternal background is not speculative, 
but is necessary to the self-understanding of faith, just as (with Go- 
garten) the eternal background in the relation between Father and Son 
is necessary to a true understanding of the history of Jesus as the sav- 
ing event. To deny faith’s eternal background in the relation of the 
Spirit to the Father and the Son is to misconstrue the faith-encounter 
as a human work, an act initiated by man towards the kerygma, in- 
stead of a God-produced response to his own saving act in the history 
of Jesus. It is for this reason that the New Testament is compelled 
by the faith encounter to confess God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
three hypostases in one God. This is of course mythological, and has 
to be constantly translated back into ‘historical’ language, the language 
of response to the kerygma. 

But the metaphysical doctrine of the Trinity goes even further. It 
speaks not only of the eternal relation between the three hypostases, 
but also of their ‘origination’-—if that is the right word here. It speaks 
of the Father as neither created nor begotten nor proceeding, of the Son 
as begotten of the Father before all worlds, and of the Holy Ghost as 
proceeding from the Father (with the later addition, in the West, of 
‘and the Son’). Are these legitimate inferences from the historical en- 
counter with the kerygma and are they justified by the New Testa- 
ment’s own understanding of faith? Or are they unwarranted specula- 
tions based on an outmoded metaphysical thinking? 

Let us take first the question of the Son’s ‘origination’ from the Fa- 
ther. The New Testament itself makes statements on this. In Jn. 
1.18 the Son (even if the original reading here is ‘God’ it is to the 
‘second person’ that the statement applies) is monogenes, and in Cul. 
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1.16 prototokos. Both teams probably derive from the sophia mr. 
thology of Hellenistic Judaism. But are they just so much mythologies 
ballast, to be jettisoned in a ‘historical’ interpretation of the kerygma? 
The application of the sophia mythology to the Christ event meap; 
that in the history of Jesus there is an encounter with the act of God 
communicating himself, and that this self-communication of God ¢jj 
not begin for the first time in the Christ event, but that he had already 
communicated himself in creation, in ‘general’ revelation (the light th: 
lighteneth every man), in the sacred history of Israel. Therefore, Gol: 
self communication is at once co-eternal with his Being and yet logi- 
cally secondary to it, since action proceeds from being. This is th: 
truth which monogenes and prototokos assert mythologically, ang 
genitum non factum more metaphysically. It is a truth perceived in th: 
encounter with the Christ event in the kerygma: God was in Chris. 
God in the act of self-communication. Yet the Being disclosed in thx 
action—as in all God’s self-communication, of which the Christ ever 
is the continuation and culmination—logically precedes the action, i. 
though faith can never think of God as having existed in himself prio: 
to his self-communication: “in the beginning was the Logos and th: 
Logos was with God and the Logos was God.” ‘The Church which x 
cepted the genitum non factum also rejected Arius’ en hote ouk en. 


But what about the procession of the Holy Ghost? Quite clearly, thi 
is true, so far as Heilsgeschichte is concerned. The continuance of God 
eschatological action in the Church is the outcome of his action in 
Christ.” But can we and should we project this procession onto th: 
eternal relation of the Spirit to the Father and the Son? This is denied 
by many, e.g., Paul Althaus,” as illegitimate speculation, rather tha 
a necessary consequence of the faith-encounter. Once more, | am is- 
clined to think that this is not only legitimate—for it is to do the same 
thing as Gogarten does with the Incarnation—but also necessary fc 
a right understanding of the faith-encounter. For once again, faith» 
not an act initiated by man towards God as its object. Faith is Goi 
himself working in the believer apprehending his redemptive act i 


“The doctrine of the double procession has had a bad press in recent Anglicit 
theology. But something like it (‘from the Father through the Son’ would be accept 
able) seems to be demanded by the New Testament, where pneumatology is always 
controlled by Christology, and where the work of the Holy Spirit is consequent upc 
the Christ event. There is of course the further problem of the Spirit’s work ® 
creation, but since the New Testament never speaks of the Holy Spirit in this cor 
text, but only of the Logos, we cannot speak of it in this context. 

%Die Christliche Wahrheit, p. §21. 
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Christ. In faith we are participating in God’s eternal self-knowledge 
of his own self-communication. This is the ‘historical’ meaning of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost. In the language of its own day—which 
may not be the viable language for our own day, though that is a ques- 
tion for the systematic theologian rather than for the New Testament 
scholar to decide—it is saying something vital to the New Testament 
understanding of the faith-encounter. 

A ‘historical’ interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity would there- 
fore be that God in himself is engaged in communicating himself in 
creation, revelation (both general and in Israel’s history) and supremely 
in the Christ event, and constantly making the Christ event present in 
the Church through the kerygma and the response of faith. More suc- 
cinctly, the Trinity is Deus in se, Deus extra nos, yet pro nobis and 
Deus in nobis. Yet Deus unus est.” 


THE FORM OF OUR LORD’S ETHICAL TEACHING 


By Howarp Ruys 


University of the South 


This subject cannot be seriously discussed without the consideration 
of several prior questions. The first of these is a matter of New Testa- 
ment criticism. How much of the ethical teaching of our Lord has been 
preserved? It is useless to argue from a passage in the Gospels to the 
manner in which Jesus taught, unless one is first satisfied that Jesus 
actually said something which caused the passage to be included in the 
Christian tradition. What kind of an impression did Jesus make upon 
those with whom He dealt? In addition, one must ask the other ques- 
tions which are most obviously related to the topic. What was the 
principal theme of His ethical teaching? How did He relate ethics to 
religion? What did He have to say about God? How did He relate His 
teaching to the beliefs which were current at the time? Only when all 


“Since this paper has been concerned with the New Testament understanding of 
om it does not deal with the Trinity in the Old Testament. The vestigia Trinitatis 
have been traditionally sought either in the mediatorial hypostases or in the plural 
Elohim and the consequent use of the first person plural in the speech of God (e.g. 
Gen. 1.26). A better analogy however would be that the Old Testament speaks of a 
decisive act of God in history and also its re-presentation in Israel’s cultus. 
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these points have been settled, will it be possible to give a summary of 
the form in which our Lord’s ethical teaching was cast. 


Tue Critica, QuESTION 

There is no direct transcript to be found in the Gospels of any larze 
block of our Lord’s teaching. A comparison of Matthew’s “Sermon on 
the Mount” with the parallel material in the Third Gospel, for example, 
will show that the Evangelist has brought together statements which 
Luke presents as being from different stages of the Ministry. B, 5 
Easton believed that sixty-four of the hundred and eleven verses cop. 
stituted a section of homogenous content in one of Matthew’s primary 
sources, and that the Evangelist expanded this from other source ma- 
terials at his disposal. Moreover, the form in which Matthew recount; 
the Beatitudes is different in expression and in objective from that given 
by Luke; obviously not more than one of these can recount the same 
discourse, and there is the distinct possibility that both writers have 
edited their sources in accord with their own purposes. In addition, a 
close study of either Matthew or Luke reveals that both made use of a 
number of written sources in the composition of their Gospels, and this 
fact leads to the supposition that the tradition was subject to editorial 
treatment at an earlier date. The conclusion of the “Form-Critics” is 
that the teaching of Jesus was first preserved orally in a number of 
brief passages which would be committed to memory, that these pa: 
sages were later combined into connected accounts, and that these in 
turn were reduced to writing. Finally, the Gospels were created from 
the earlier written traditions. Mark may be exempted from the third 
stage of this process, but his Gospel gives the least information of the 
actual sayings of Jesus. Accordingly, Bultmann doubts whether we 
are today in possession of a single word which we can declare without 
question to have come from Jesus. Admitting that his statement is 
extreme, we must still consider much besides the written records we 
possess before we offer a description of our Lord’s ethical teaching. 


How Jesus was Descrisep 


When the widest possible scope has been allowed to negative critical 
conclusions, the fact remains that Jesus impressed some people as being 
a teacher; collections were made of what purported to be His teaching. 
Moreover, in the Gospels Jesus is most commonly referred to either a 
Kyrios or as Didascalos. The former word has many shades of mean- 
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‘nv, ranging from a suitable designation for God to the polite form of 
address to a stranger, much as a German can pray Herr Gott or can 
ay der Herr meaning simply the gentleman. The basic meaning of 
the latter word is teacher, and the Fourth Gospel equates it with Rabbi; 


in many instances where it is used by the Synoptists it is apparently 
no more than a Greek rendition of the Aramaic term. The different 
ratio in which the two words are applied to Jesus in the Gospels is as 
follows: In Mark Didascalos is three times as frequent as Kyrios; in 
Matthew the usage of Kyrios exceeds that of Didascalos by two to one, 
in Luke by two and half to one, and in John by six to one; John, how- 
ever, transliterates Rabbi as frequently as he writes Didascalos, bring- 
ing the proportion down to three to one. When one considers the num- 
ber of times when the term Kyrios is applied to Jesus in the vocative 
with the simple meaning of sir, which would be appropriate for any 
Rabbi, it becomes clear that the primary impression that Jesus made 
was that of a Rabbi. 

In general terms, He followed the same methods of work as other 
Rabbis. He taught publicly, often in the synagogues. He gathered 
round Himself a group of disciples, who lived with Him for an extended 
period, accompanied Him in His travels, ministered to His needs, be- 
came imbued with His teaching, and sometimes undertook teaching 
missions in His behalf. In precisely the same way, other Rabbis had 
their disciples, who lived with them in the same manner, and after they 
had absorbed the teachings of their masters they graduated to become 
Rabbis on their own account. The disciples of Jesus were driven to 
begin their teaching after the Crucifixion of their Master. Among the 
Rabbis of the first century there existed various schools or “ways” of 
interpretation, usually dominated by one great personality. Among 
the most primitive strands of Christian tradition we find that the “fol- 
lowing” of Jesus was described as “this Way” (Acts 9.2). The tradi- 
tions that are preserved in the Gospels never present Jesus as proposing 
to destroy the Law, and Matthew is quite definite that His purpose was 
to fulfill it, presumably by leading men to a truer understanding of it. 
As C. H. Dodd has pointed out, there is a marked degree of parallelism 
between the vital concepts of religion in the Old Testament and in the 
New. For the Old Testament the relation between God and Israel 
was seen as a covenant resting on divine initiative which was shown 
in the act of God in choosing and delivering Israel, and which was in- 
tended to issue in the response of Israel in keeping of the Torah which 
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134 THE FORM OF OUR LORD'S ETHICAL TEACHING 5 
God established. In the New Testament there is a new covenant reg. 
ing on divine initiative expressed in the work of Christ, and intended to 
issue in the loyalty of Christians to the principles He had proclaimed, 
Certainly Matthew, in the Sermon on the Mount, represents Jesus as 
being in some sense a new Moses proclaiming a new Law for His people, 
Such ideas, of course, carry us far beyond the thought of Jesus as ; 
Rabbi, but it is perfectly clear that each of the Rabbinic schools cop. 
sidered the Law of Moses as THE WAY of fulfilling God’s will, and 
their own teachings as the true interpretation of that Law. The Chri. 
tian “Way” differed from others in ascribing vastly greater importance 
to the Person who had initiated its distinctive teaching. Moreover, if 
we may take the Gospels as giving a true picture of the attitude of the 
accepted scribes or Rabbis to Jesus in the early stages of His ministry, 
they were prepared to accept His objective as resembling their own 
(John 3.1f, Luke 10.25f with parallels in Mark and Matthew). 


It is clear, however, that Jesus impressed men as being more than 
a Rabbi. The Sermon on the Mount closes with the statement that He 
taught as one having authority, and not as the scribes. Such authority 
might be claimed by a Prophet, and in all four Gospels we find Jesus 
so described—once in Mark, three times in Matthew, and six times in 
both Luke and John. In one statement which is common to all four, 
“a prophet is not without honour save in his own country,” Jesus is 
shown as applying the designation to Himself. A Rabbi could oniy 
appeal to reason and conscience and tradition, but a Prophet could 
command: “Thus saith the Lord.” Certainly in Matthew’s Sermon on 
the Mount the precepts introduced by the words “but I say unto you” 
appear as the equivalent of the old prophetic formula. Something simi- 
lar appears in I Corinthians 8, where Paul draws a distinction between 
his own commandments and those of the Lord, and for the latter ap- 
pears to quote tradition of the teaching of Jesus. The same sort of 
picture appears in Luke and Acts, especially in the Emmaus story. 
While it is certain that Jesus was not generally considered as a Prophet 
in Palestine, it is no less clear that there were those to whom He had 
given such an impression. 


Yet the concept of a Prophet does not exhaust the meaning that Jesus 
had for the Gospels. Not only is it true that Matthew pictures Him as 
enunciating a new Law, or that the Christians later considered theit 
religion as a new covenant, but a similar impression of Him was some- 
times given to His opponents. In John 7.46 the gens d’armes sent to 
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apprehend Him return empty-handed and report, “Never man spake 
d to ike this man.” Luke 4.29-30 records an attempt on His life which 
failed, apparently through His exercise of a power for which there can 
be no natural explanation. Something similar is represented in the 


are the numerous tales of nature miracles, and of the exclamations of 
Demoniacs, all of which imply that He gave to some the impression of 


ple scenes of the cleansing of the Temple. Besides these passages, there 


vr a super-human being. The Beelzebub charge mentioned in Mark 3 
Iris- and parallels seems to make a point in the same direction. While this 
‘nee impression of being more than human which Jesus seems to have made 
r, if on foe as well as on friend is not directly related to the form of His 


the ethical teaching, it could not fail to have some effect upon it. 

uy, In substance, then, we can say that the primary impression that Jesus 
wn made was that of a Rabbi. But He was also something more than a 
Rabbi, and apparently even more than a Prophet, so that by some He 
han | was considered as possessed by the devil, and by others as being the 
He | Sonof God. In any case, He was a Rabbi who gave the impression of 
rity } unique authority. 


SUS 
; in Tue Tueme or His TEACHING 

mt, It is generally agreed that the basic content of our Lord’s teaching 


$8 | can be expressed in the proclamation, “the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 
nly | He does not seem to have given any precise definition of this “King- 
uld | dom of God.” The phrase was not entirely new, and Jesus could not 
© ) have employed it in a sense totally different from what His hearers 
would have understood by it. In essence it was equated with other 
mi- | eschatological concepts which expressed the hope of Israel for deliver- 
een | ance from oppression. By some it would be conceived as a temporal 
ap- | kingdom, and by others as transcendental. The sense in which a par- 
of | ticular speaker used it would be apparent from his context. Such a 
ty; ¢ hope would inevitably be for the future, near or distant, though it 
het | would be possible to impart to it a present ethical content, as our Lord 
ad | did. The realization of this hope was seen to be dependent on the 
action of God Himself, and the more strongly the transcendental char- 
sus | acter of the Kingdom was emphasized the smaller the role that men 
as | would be expected to play in its realization. It was expected by many 
eit | that the eschatological event, conceived as the Kingdom of God or in 
ne- | other terms, would be ushered in through the work of the Messiah. 
to | Messiah was conceived as a military leader and deliverer by those who 
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stressed the Kingdom as a temporal one, or as a super-human being 
by those who expected the great event to be transcendental. This con. | \fa1 
nection between the Kingdom and the Messiah, however, was not ypi. 


man 
versally made. hum 
The imminence of the Kingdom is the theme of many of the parable; relig 


ascribed to Jesus, and of many of the sayings attributed to Him. The | men 
“zero hour” was unknown and unknowable, and so near at hand tha mer' 


preparation for it was a matter of the most extreme urgency. Hebe | amp 
lieved Himself to be closely connected with its advent, though it is ng | dow 
easy to sift through the tradition for the answer to the question of | that 
whether He conceived His work to be the bringing in of the Kingdom | bo 
or the preparation of men for what God was about to do. In any G 
case, He saw the Kingdom as imminent, and as bringing a catastrophic Mat 
judgment on His hearers. In view of this fact, the only logical activity just 
in which anyone could engage was the preparation for this event tha | our 
would call for a decisive response. This primary matter of His ethical Mat 
teaching to a large extent determined its form. He 
ung 

Reuicion AND Eruics| mer 

The basic aspect of preparation for the Kingdom of God was seen | *! 


by all as obedience to God’s commands. Within the Pharisaic traditicn - 

it had been suggested that if every soul in Israel would keep the Torah 

in its completeness for a single day, the Kingdom of God would come’ 

In other religions it was not always realized that there was a necessary T 
connection between ethics and holiness, but the Israelite concept of the } be: 
“Righteousness of God” effectively prevented any real separation of | terr 

ethics from holiness in Palestine. For all in the Jewish tradition, the | as « 
_ doing of God’s will involved ethical achievement, and the relative em- | “Fs 
phasis placed upon mercy or upon sacrifice would vary among indi- | tim 

vidual teachers but would never become the demand for one of these | Wh 

realities without the other. The followers of Jesus were convinced that } tra 
_ His emphasis was upon the ethical, although He did not in any sense | _ frec 
reject the ceremonial. (See Luke 11.42 and the parallel to Luke m | tur 


Matthew; “These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 7 
undone”). era 
The relation between ethics and religion was determined by the pur | De 


pose and revealed by the action of God. The disciples of Jesus wert | gelj 
convinced that their Master had seen God’s purpose as the welfare of | jin 


"See Schiiner, Jewish People in the time of Jesus, 2 Div. Vol. II. p. 163. ; 
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man, both spiritual and physical. Two illustrations will suffice. In 
Mark 2.27 He is represented as declaring, “The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath;” in other words, the needs of a 
human being were to be placed above one of the most revered of Israel’s 
religious obligations. In the same way, the picture of the Last Judg- 
ment in Matthew 25.31-46 presents the doing of corporal works of 
mercy as the means of gaining acceptance in the Kingdom. The ex- 
amples could be multiplied elsewhere in the Gospels, and whatever 
doubt there may be of a particular statement there can be no question 
that the general teaching of Jesus led His disciples to this conclusion 
about His estimate of God’s purpose. 
God’s action Jesus interpreted as universally benevolent. ‘Though 
Matthew 5.45—the passage about sending rain on the just and the un- 
just—stands without a Synoptic parallel, it is none the less typical of 
our Lord’s teaching. The parable of the labourers in the vineyard in 
Matthew 20, or the passage in Luke 11.3, depicts God in the same way. 
He is seen as doing good for all, even those who are undeserving and 
ungrateful, and this is presented as a pattern of what God expects from 
men. On any other theory, such precepts as “love your enemies” would 
be impractical. ‘Thus ethics is related to religion as being dependent 
upon the nature of the God of Israel. a 
- 


Tue Doctrine or Gop 


The God whose nature was revealed by this divine well-doing might 
be described in varying pictures. Jesus Himself used more than one 
term to express His thought. But there is one term which stands out 
as characteristic of all His teaching, and that is the picture of God as 
“Father.” The word is used of God in John one hundred and eleven 
times, in Matthew forty-four times, in Luke sixteen, and in Mark five. 
While it is clear that the more frequent use in John indicates that the 
tradition there has been edited in the interest of later theology, the 
frequency of the usage in the Synoptics cannot be accidental. The pic- 
ture of God as Father came to Christians from Jesus Himself. 

The use of the term was not original with our Lord. There are sev- 
eral instances in the Old Testament, of which it will suffice to mention 
Deuteronomy 32.6, Psalm 89.26, Isaiah 63.16, Malachi 2.10. The Evan- 
gelists themselves make no pretence that the usage is restricted to Jesus; 
in John 8.41 it appears in the mouths of His opponents. Moreover, 
first century evidence shows that the usage was not uncommon among 
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the Rabbis.’ But while Jesus did not create this picture of God, He 
did bring new meaning to it. Previously the emphasis had been placed 
on the analogy of God’s authority over Israel with that of a father 
over his family, or upon the concept of the right of inheritance which 
every member of the nation held by reason of Israel’s sonship to God, 
Neither term was adapted to ethical teaching. Jesus placed the en. 
phasis on the analogy between a father’s love for his family and God’; 
love for His people. This clearly entailed an ethical consequence. 4 
the son must strive to be worthy of his father’s love and must demon. 
strate his sonship by resemblance to his father, so the worshipper oj 
God must be perfect even as his Father in Heaven, and his character 
must show the same generous self-giving as is demonstrated in God's 


care for all His creation. j 
Tue Current Eruicau [peas 


Nothing is more essential to the picture of our Lord’s teaching, a; 
given by all four Evangelists, than this concept of God as Father. Yet 
the thought itself was not original with Him. An investigation of His 
other basic teachings reveals the same fact. Very little of what He 
said was really new. The Summary of the Law is simply a combina 
tion of Deuteronomy 6.15 with Leviticus 19.18, and Luke 10.27 pus 
the combination in the mouth of a scribe and not in that of Jesus. The 
Golden Rule is no more than the positive statement of a principie 
which Rabbi Hillel had already enunciated in negative form. Similar 
anticipations may be found for many of the other great ethical pro- 
nouncements attributed to Jesus. It could not be otherwise, because 
the Evangelists consistently present our Lord as working through the 
forms and ideas of the established religion of Israel. He employed the 
same Scriptures, and drew upon the accomplishments of the great Pro- 
phets who had gone before Him in the same manner as did the scribes. 

The accepted ideas were built around the Law. As a written code of 
such scope that it could cover almost every aspect of life, the Law te- 
quired interpretation and casuistry. In themselves interpretation and 
casuistry are good and necessary things, but they are obviously open 
to abuse. More than once in the history of Israel a demand for effec- 
tive ethical reform was directed, not against the concept of law itself, 
but against errors in the interpretation of the Law. 

This type of reform is precisely what the Evangelists present as the 


*The word “Father” was also applied to God in synagogue liturgy. 
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HOWARD RHYS | 139 
intention of Jesus. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount gives no attack 
on the Law; instead it re-interprets the Law and places sin not in the 
outward acts condemned by the Decalogue, but in the prior attitude 
of mind from which such acts would spring—anger or lust or pride. A 
similar thought is found in Mark 7.15-23, which passage is also repeated 
in Matthew. In Paul and in John the internal disposition is ascribed 
to the indwelling of Christ or of God, if it is good, or to that of “Demon 
Sin” or of Satin,” if it is evil. Yet in these traditions the concept remains 
essentially the same as in the Synoptists. A person is good or evil ac- 
cording as his internal disposition is good or evil. The ethic of Jesus 
may be described as an intensification of the Law, a bringing of the 
attitude prompted by the Law into the interior life of man, though it 
must be remembered that, when law becomes internal, individual pre- 
cepts give place to the moral principles on which they are founded. This 
emphasis was not really changed in the interpretation which Paul gave 
of our Lord’s teaching. C. H. Dodd rightly suggests that Paul did not 
repudiate the understanding of Christianity as a new Law; his antithe- 
sis between “written word” and “spirit” is precisely the same as that 
attributed to Jesus of an external code over against the “law written on 
men’s hearts” of which Jeremiah had spoken. Dodd adds that this 


a 


Tue Form or tHe Ernicat 

This is an extensive groundwork to lay for a description of our Lord’s 
teaching, but the form would be meaningless without some such treat- 
ment. The task remains to state the impression which His teaching 
made. 

There are ethical teachings not only in the Gospels, but likewise in 
the Epistles of the New Testament. A comparison between them, say 
Matthew 5 and Romans 14, will throw light on the manner in which 
our Lord taught. As Dodd explains, the precepts in Romans are straight- 
forward general maxims for daily donduct. ‘This is not true of the 
precepts in the Gospels; their directions for conduct are not given in 
the same sense as those of the Epistles. The charge not to resist evil or 
injury is not a suitable guide for daily conduct; Jesus Himself did not 
invariably turn the other cheek. The passage in Matthew 5.38-42 is 


See Romans 5.31; 6.1-23; and Galatians 3.22. The thought of “Demon Sin” in 
Paul is essentially a personal hypostasis of the principle of evil. The same is true 
of “Satan” for John. Both believed that evil is personal. 
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not so much a statement of outward acts to be done as a dramatic pres- elt 
entation of the attitude which one should adopt in dealing with evil o; in 
injury. A quotation from Dodd’s Gospel and Law, gives an adequate th 
summary of the purpose of this and other ethical precepts attributed ma 

| to Jesus in the Gospel: of 

) I suggest that we may regard each of these precepts as indicat. P 
ing, in a dramatic picture of some actual situation, the quality and = 
; direction of action which shall conform to the standard set by the by 
divine agape." wh 
orl 

In the Gospels the ethical teachings are given in three principal forms. ole 


which Martin Dibelius distinguishes as incidents, parables, and say- / 
ings. A typical example of the first of these is found in Mark 2.1-1, 


the healing of the paralytic in Capernaum. Jesus is called upon to per- h 

form a work of mercy. This he does through pronouncing the forgive- - 

ness of the sufferer’s sins. The scribes question His right to pronounce a 

such forgiveness, and He offers as proof of that right the demonstra- 

tion of its effectiveness. The incident serves to show the need man has ” 

for God’s forgiveness, as well as the power that Jesus has to make this er 
forgiveness effective. In Luke 7.1-10, the healing of the centurion’s Js 

servant is made the vehicle of demonstrating the need and the effective- P 

ness of faith. Such illustrations could be expanded indefinitely. vs 

The parables are regarded as especially characteristic of Jesus. Those thi 

found in the Gospels do bear marks of an individual creative person- ost 

ality, but the literary form was used by other teachers. The parables but 

. attributed to Jesus are set apart by their imaginative power, by their oht 
realistic observation of life, and by their dramatic effectiveness. Most ai 
of them are quite brief. Luke 12.39 and Matthew 24.43 both express sn 

_ the same thought in a single verse, and Dibelius offers several other ahs 
examples that are no less concise. When a longer parable is given, such og, 

. as that of the Good Samaritan, one must be hesitant in accepting alle 
gorical interpretations. Jesus did not intend many of His statements 4, 

to illustrate complex sets of ideas, though the parable of the Sower im sss 

plies that He did use allegory on occasion. The dramatic effectiveness | 4. 

of these parables is gained by a concentration of interest in the story. | yy, 

The moral can be discerned, but it often requires close attention to per- ee 

ceive it, as is implied in the phrase repeated six times in the Synoptists. ne 


“He who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Most teachers who have wad 


‘Op. cit., p. 73. ligic 


employed parables, on the other hand, have concentrated their interest 


HOWARD RHYS 


re in the moral to the detriment of the story itself. The brief parables of 
ate the Gospel usually make a single point, and the point most frequently 
ted made in them is the urgency of the present situation; now is the time 


of decision, and action is needed. Dodd sees the people to whom the 
parables are addressed as being in the position of those characters with- 
wr in the stories who must act at once. As this teaching form was used 


= by Jesus, it had life and power, and its vividness is still apparent even 
when expressed through translations four times removed from the 
original and addressed to generations whose conditions of life are com- 
ms. pletely different from those of Palestine in the first century. 
. The sayings share many of the characteristics of the parables. They 
™ also are realistic and dramatic. Many of the sayings are brief, but 
a there are groupings on particular themes, such as the woes pronounced 
- on the Pharisees in Luke 11.39-52 and the parallel in Matthew. If one 
accepts the definition of poetry as “language charged with meaning to 
s the highest extent,” these sayings are poetry. Moreover, the longer 
*% groupings show many of the characteristics of Semitic verse in the 
parallelism of thought which they express. Dibelius suggests that the 
a discourses attributed to Jesus are not sermons, but groups of texts from 
which His sermons were drawn. The use which has been made of the 
Gospels demonstrates the probability of this statement. Furthermore, 
se this is precisely what we would expect to have been preserved in the 
ef tradition. Those who hear a speech do not remember all that is said, 
les but merely the significant points and the effective illustrations. The 
165 phrases may be modified when they are quoted from memory, but the 
st substance of what the speaker said will be preserved. The early his- 
se tory of the transmission of oral tradition, especially as it has been re- 
her constructed by the “Form-Critics,” would lead us to expect this sort 
ii of development. Accordingly, the sayings which have found their way _ 
lle- into the Gospels give the law of life in the Kingdom of God, charges to | 
a the disciples of the way in which they are to work, statements of what . 
= is inevitable in life, and promises of what God intends for His people. 
He As examples of each of these we may cite Matthew 7.1-2 and 18.3, 
= Mark 11.25, Luke 14.11; or Luke 12.35, Mark 6.8-9, Matthew 18.19; 
. or Luke 6.39, Mark 3.27, Matthew 7.16; or Matthew 10.29-30, Luke 
= 12.22-32. These sayings are the work of sheer genius, and there 1s 


nothing to touch them in power and effectiveness in all literature, re- 


ligious or 


al 
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Our Lorp’s Estimate or 


The authority which Jesus exercised in His work and claimed in His 
teaching is mentioned, with the word exousia, four times in Mark 
Three of the same incidents appear in Matthew, and three in Luke 
with the addition of a fourth from another of Luke’s sources. Whik 
the word exousia is not used in the same way in the Johannine tradi. 
tion, the reality it expresses is even more marked, and Jesus appears to 
be much more conscious of His position. It is equally clear that the 
note of our Lord’s authority is not absent either from the primitive 
sections of Acts or from the Epistles of Paul. Since Jesus gave suck 
an impression of authority to others, and seemed to be conscious of jt 
in Himself, one would expect it to have some effect on His ethical 
teaching. 


As the tradition has come down to us, it appears that our Lord was 
conscious of possessing authority but that His personal humility pre. 
vented Him from making any show of it. His conviction regarding 
the special relationship in which He stood to God is revealed by His 
references to “my Father” and to “your Father.” Except when He 
was setting out a sample prayer for His disciples, the Evangelists 
never represent Him as saying “our Father.” There is no sure evi- 
dence, however, that He made explicit claim to a unique position, and 
the primary effect of His consciousness of it upon His ethical teaching 
is found in the assurance with which that teaching was given. Amos 
could denounce the priests of Bethel with a vehemence as great as that 
which Jesus showed against the Pharisees, but the herdsman of Tekoa 
did not seek to establish as comprehensive a set of ethical principles as 
did the Carpenter of Nazareth, nor to give as complete a picture of 
the nature of God. It is not within the scope of the present inquiry to 
define Jesus’ understanding of His special relationship to God. But t 
is necessary to state that without a consciousness of some such special 
relationship our Lord could not have related human duty to the divine 
nature as fruitfully as He did. 


Tue PERMANENCE OF His Eruic 


In the twentieth century Christians have re-discovered the reality o 
eschatological belief in the thought of Jesus. It was never really possi- 
ble to doubt that many of His early followers held such convictions. To 
day all serious consideration of the ethical teaching of our Lord must 
take into account the possibility that He meant to proclaim no more 
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HOWARD RHYS 


than an “interimsethik” and the obvious effect such a fact would have 


on the contemporary validity of His ethical teaching. 

If our Lord contemplated that more than sixty generations would 
ve and die before the advent of the new world order, there is no evi- 
dence for it in the Synoptists. While the Fourth Gospel tends to trans- 
mute eschatology, the first Epistle of John certainly retains this 
eschatological cycle of ideas within the same tradition. When we turn 
to Paul, as in I Corinthians 7—especially verses 1-2, 7-9, 17-34, 38 and 
go—we find a clear expression of counsels which are practical only if 
the time is short. Perhaps all the precepts of the Gospel are on the 
same level, and the ethic of Jesus is not intended to have validity today. 

This construction of the evidence must be taken seriously. But it 
can be answered. In Paul’s seventh chapter of I Corinthians there is 
aclear distinction drawn between the counsels of the Apostle and the 
commands of the Lord. The former are valid only in view of the ap- 
proaching end of the world; the latter would have equal value even if 
that event were not expected. The confusion arises only because the 
ethical teaching of Jesus consists in principles of action rather than di- 
rections for daily conduct. “Resist not evil” might be applied literally 
fora brief span of time, but if the world is expected to continue, anti- 
social behaviour must be restrained. If such sayings are to be applied 
literally, they must be considered as on the same level with Paul’s ad- 
vice that they who have wives should be as if they had none. But if 
the sayings of Jesus are seen as principles of action rather than as rules, 
there will be need to limit their application to the final period of his- 
tory. 

The truth seems to be that our Lord anticipated an early end to his- 
tory, but He did not make His teaching dependent on this expectation. 
It was His will that each of His followers should live every day as if 
it were the last, but that they should not be deterred thereby from 
undertaking normal duties in this world. As principles, the ethical pro- 

nouncements of Jesus are perfectly applicable to the twentieth century. 
Even GIs in Korea should love their enemies, though under the con- 
ditions of the present sinful world the truest expression of such love may 
be to prevent those enemies from further acts of aggression. The na- 
ture and purpose of God have not been changed by the lapse of sixty 
generations, and it is on God’s nature and purpose that the ethical 


teaching of Jesus depends. a 
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SUMMARY 


The ethical teaching of Jesus in all its forms—saying or parable o; 
incident—contemplates human conduct in the most concrete way poss. 
ble, and sees it as related to a situation in which the essential facto; 
is God Himself. In this situation man’s moral predicament is revealed 
and endless possibilities of fulfilment and satisfaction are set over 
against the prospect of judgment. The call is made to decision. Dodd 
may well be right in saying that the correct perspective of this ethics! . 


teaching is to consider it as providing the material for an intelligent ac: = 
of repentance. This teaching discloses the absolute standards which ch 
are the sole relevant ones when the Kingdom of God is on the thres. in 
hold. Judged by such standards there is no possibility of self-satis. Sc 
faction, and those who receive the teaching must perceive their need of ni 
forgiveness. Men are thus forced to rely on the mercy of God, and the 
forgiveness as a creative, or re-creative, power of God is released for th 
action when men accept His judgment and repent.* tio 

The forms of this teaching are not those of studied art, nor of pro- ms 
fessional technique. They are the spontaneous expression of an un- - 
matched insight into Reality, with a capital R, and they are clothed in om 
the speech of the common people. There is a grave question of whe- Ju 
ther the Gospels preserve the ipsissima verba of Jesus in any large de- > 
gree. But the sayings and parables and incidents, and the mirack | “® 
tales as we.l, do preserve the substance of a teaching which is always Ol 
related both to life in this world and to the nature of ultimate Being. P 
At the same time, it is so clear and powerful that it calls forth a creative | . 
response. 

*This paragraph is dependent on Dodd, The Gospel and Law, but not in its cor Ne 
clusions. pr 
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THE INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


By Ricuarp P. C. Hanson 


University of Nottingham 


I 


What has often been called the Catholic doctrine of the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, that which has the best right to be called traditional 
and which has been accepted for a longer period in the history of the 
church than any other, has a composite origin. The first ingredient 
in it is the Rabbinic teaching about the inspiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures prevalent in the first century A.D. This can scarcely be dig- 
nified by the name of a theory. It was a working assumption that all 
the Hebrew Scriptures were inerrant and accurate in every detail and 
that every phrase and every word in them, however obscure or irra- 
tional, had been ordained in its place by God. It was the task of the 
Rabbinic commentators and interpreters, on this assumption, to make 
sense of the Scriptures. The Christian church unreflectingly took over 
this teaching about the Old Testament as it took over so much else from 
Judaism. By the year 220 the church had applied this doctrine of 
Scriptural inerrancy to the New Testament also. There are plenty of 
signs that at first the New Testament was not put on a level with the 
Old and that acceptance of a book as canonical did not necessarily mean 
applying to it a doctrine of inspiration. But by the time of Irenaeus, 
parallel with the gradual acceptance of the Fourth Gospel as authorita- 
tive, the movement to regard the New Testament as Holy Scripture 
on a level with the Old is well under way. Irenaeus first applies to the 
New Testament the allegorical method of exegesis whose use in inter- 
preting the Old Testament was well established by his day. Every- 
where Christian writers followed suit, and by the time that Origen 
wrote his first book the great majority of Christians must have re- 
garded the New Testament as quite inerrant and accurate and quite 
as much guaranteed against imperfection as they did the Old. 

The second ingredient in the traditional doctrine of inspiration was 
imported by Origen, direct from Philo. Origen before he died had ar- 
ticulated and permanently impressed upon the mind of the Church an 
elaborate and carefully thought-out doctrine of inspiration, based almost 
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entirely on the doctrine of the inspiration of the Pentateuch which he 
had learnt from the ingenious and speculative Hellenized Jew Ph), 
who lived at Alexandria from about 20 B.C. to about 50 A.D? Gj 


Himself was the author of Holy Scripture and He dictated every wor : 
in it, though the writers did not actually lose consciousness as they 0 
were being inspired. The Bible therefore was inerrant, that is to say li 
accurate in every statement which it makes. Not only every word, by Ww 
every letter was directly inspired by the Holy Spirit. To question this of 
conviction was to undermine the veracity of the whole evidence of th ta 
truth of the Christian faith. Obscure or apparently irrational or shock. fo 
ing passages or passages apparently unworthy of God’s authorship, and " 
all inconsistencies, mistakes or imperfections, were deliberately inserted . 
by the Holy Spirit in order to call attention to the fact that almost ajj . 
parts of both Old and New Testaments were to be allegorized. Ip. B 
deed the credit of the Christian faith was bound up with this kindof | « 
exegesis of the Bible. Any passage might be torn out of its context and h 
allegorized uncritically. This was essentially an oracular view of the al 
Bible. The ancient world into which Christianity was born had z tic 
fondness for oracles. in 

This “oracular” doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible continued, in 
unchanged in its essentials, to be the official doctrine of the church of 
until the nineteenth century. It underwent some elaboration and some wi 
modification at the hands of medieval theologians and sixteenth-cer- th 
tury Reformers, but it experienced no significant set-back until the ad. ly 
vent of historical criticism as applied to the Bible. Then indeed it dis | 
appeared, totally and for ever. This doctrine of inspiration was in- te 


dissolubly linked with a doctrine of the inerrancy and entire accuracy 
of the whole Bible. But the advance of historical criticisms made it 
impossible to hold this doctrine without either grave intellectual dis 
honesty or sheer disregard of firmly established facts. Whatever other 
achievements of Biblical criticism we may be doubtful of, this con- 


clusion we cannot possibly refuse—that the Bible is not an inerrant | fa 
oracle divinely guaranteed against the possibility of inaccuracy. We fa 
can today accept neither the Rabbis of the first century, nor Philo u- fa 
terpreted by Origen, as satisfactory authorities on the subject of th} wi 
nature and function of the Bible. an 


‘For most of all the foregoing statements and of my account of Philo and of Orige: 
I refer the reader to chapters 1-4 and 7 of my book Allegory and Event. ot 
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One of the worst blows which the development of historical criticism 
dealt the church of the nineteenth century was to demolish its doctrine 
of the inspiration of the Bible. It is significant that the subject of one | 
of the essays in that book which sparked off the controversy over Bib- 
lical criticism in this country, and the centenary of whose publication 
we celebrated last year, Essays and Reviews, was on the Inspiration 
of the Bible. It was some time before scholars who still wanted to re- 
tain dogmatic Christianity while accepting Biblical criticism began to 
formulate a coherent alternative theory. By the turn of the century, 
however, such a theory had begun to find wide acceptance, and San- 
day’s book, Inspiration, which was published in 1894, was designed to 
express this theory in a sober, scholarly and attractive way. Though 
Sanday advanced other reasons for believing in the inspiration of the 
Bible, his main argument can be summed up in the well-known phrase-— 
“The Bible is inspired because it is inspiring.” At first sight this is a 
hopeful theory. It points to the great part which the Bible has played 
all through the ages in nourishing Christian piety, in inspiring Chris- 
tian work, in bracing Christians to meet adversity and even martyrdom, 
in sustaining the faith and feeding the life of the Church. It can bring 
in evidence the lofty passages of Deutero-Isaiah, the tremendous words 
of Amos, the profound poetry of Job, those sentences of the Psalms 
which touch the human heart with such a pathos and such an appeal, 
the simple but pregnant utterances of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
lyrical sweep of St. Paul’s paragraphs, the mysterious power of the 
images painted by the author of the Revelation. It can appeal to such 
testimonies as the words of Samuel Taylor Coleridge about the Bible: 


I have found words for my inmost thoughts, songs for my joy, 
utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my shame and 
my feebleness. 


But though this theory long found wide acceptance and still is warmly 
favoured in some quarters, on examination it proves a most unsatis- 
factory one, even when all its claims have been granted. It is unsatis- 
factorily eclectic: parts of the Bible are inspiring, but parts are not. In 
what way could Leviticus, Judges, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Psalms 109 
and 137, Jude and 2 Peter be described as inspiring? Many parts of 
the Bible are obviously inspiring, but many parts are much less so than 
others, and some parts are not inspiring at all. The theory is unsatis- 
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factorily subjective: I may find the book of Job inspiring, but some- 
body else may regard it as merely a farrago of bewildering obscurity, 
One man may find himself in sympathy with the writer of the book 
of Nehemiah; another may feel nothing but repulsion at his Self-right. 


THE INSPIRAT:ON OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


eousness. The theory is unsatisfactorily vague: the Bible may be jp. 
spiring, but then many other books on religious themes are inspiring 
too. One may instance Aeschylus’ Oresteia, Virgil’s Aeneid, Dante’ 
Divina Commedia, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. There does not seem 
to be any good reason why these should, on this argument, be regarded 
as any less inspired than the Bible. This theory, in short, forfeits th, 
Bible’s uniqueness. 

> 


Alternative theories to these of the inspiration of the Bible are no; 

easily found in the church today and when found are not convincing. 

Dr. Austen Farrer in The Glass of Vision, which he published in 1948, 

argued with his customary ingenuity and persuasiveness for a theory 
that the Biblical writers were inspired in the images which they used, 

and that if we take this line of argument we can still with a clear con- 
science speak of the Bible as inspired. But, in the first place, this is a 
theory rather of the writers being inspired than of the book which they 
wrote deserving this epithet. In the second place, it is very difficult 
to confine this doctrine of inspiration to the Bible. In what way, for 


; instance, are the images used by the writers of The Book of Daniel and 
i The Revelation more inspired than the very similar images used by the 

writers of J Enoch and the War of the Children of Light and the Chil 
d dren of Darkness among the Dead Sea Scrolls? Or how are the images 


of 2 Peter more inspired than the many vivid and effective images 
y used by Ignatius of Antioch in his seven letters, written probably earl- 
ier than 2 Peter? Contemporary Literalists (this seems a preferable 
j word to the commoner Fundamentalists) and contemporary Roman 
Catholics are at one in their use of very similar arguments in their at- 
tempt to defend the traditional doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture. A 
reading of, e.g. the Encyclicals Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943) and 
Mystici Corporis (1950) of Pope Pius XII will reveal how tortuous, 
how complicated and how implausible are the arguments to which those 
are reduced who accept, even in a modified way, the results of histori- 
cal criticism and yet who seek to retain a belief in the Bible’s inerrancy. 
This doctrine of inerrancy appears more nakedly as each generation 
goes by to be an arbitrary and superfluous theory imposed by force 
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ypon the recalcitrant material of the Bible.* The Literalists who pro- 
fess to accept Biblical criticism, but who in fact do so only on 
condition that Biblical criticism will always come to conservative con- 
dusions, use almost identical, and just as unconvincing, arguments to 
support a belief in Biblical inerrancy which, though placed in a differ- 
ent theological context, is for all practical purposes identical with that 
of the Roman Catholics. 


III 


It seems to me that it would be more satisfactory and more honest 
if theologians gave up altogether using the words “inspired” and “in- 
siration” in connection with the Bible, and substituted for them an- 
other word, the word “unique.” We ought to consider very seriously the 
casual nature of many of the documents which comprise the Bible. 
Much of the material which composes the works of the major prophets 
consists of isolated fragments which appear to have been included in 
the prophetic books largely by accident. The book of Judges includes 
at least one long narrative, describing Abimelech’s hegemony based on 
Shechem, which is wholly concerned with Canaanite, and has appar- 
ently nothing to do with Israelite, history. The book of Psalms em- 
braces not only religious hymns and poems but also stage directions, 
footnotes giving guidance to pilgrims, and rubrics for liturgical use of 
the contents. Some of St. Paul’s epistles are written with the conscious 
intention of their being preserved and studied for some time to come 
(eg. Romans and perhaps 1 Corinthians). But several of them (and 
not the least important) were quite clearly written on the spur of the 
moment without any idea on the part of the writer that they would be 
studied for centuries later by millions of people. Second Corinthians, 
that fragmentary, improvised, unscripted document, is the great ex-~ 
ample here, but so in its way is Galatians. Many of the personal 
epistles (Philemon, 2 John and 3 John) were clearly written originally 
as mere fugitive pieces, to deal with very temporary circumstances. If 
we regard these documents primarily as evidence, their casual nature 
does not in the least impair their value; on the contrary, it enhances 
it as witnessing to Christian belief and practice all the more effectively 
because undesignedly. But if we are to think that all the books of the 
Bible are specially inspired (whatever meaning we give to that word) 


“This is virtually (though not of course in these terms) admitted in a surprisingly 
naive article by Fr. E. Hill O. P. called “The Inspiration of the Bible and Tradition” 
m The Life of the Spirit, Vol. XIV (Oct. 1959), No. 160. 
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in the way that other documents are not, the casual nature of many of 
them creates a serious difficulty. Paul dashes off a letter to the Church 
of Corinth to be carried by Timothy, and this forms the whole or part 
of 2 Corinthians and is inspired. Next day he dashes off another letter 
to the church of Beroea and sends it by Aristarchus; this does not 
happen to survive and is not inspired. An anonymous writer takine 
the name of Peter writes to the Church (let us say) of Rome; his 


_ letter survives and is inspired. Another writer, Clement, writes (per- 


haps earlier) to the Church of Corinth; his letter survives but is not 


inspired. To argue like this is to reduce the word “inspiration” to 


meaninglessness; it is simply an invisible indefinable something which 
is attached to certain documents because they happen to have been 
included in the Bible. Inspiration is the compliment which the ancient 
church paid to the Bible; but, like most compliments, its real meaning 
will not bear close examination. 

The true and fundamental nature and function of the Bible are best 
summed up in the word witness. The Bible is the supreme witness to 
the origins and significance of the Christian faith, the only primary, 
indispensable witness for it. In this sense we can endorse the opinion 
of the Anglican divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when 
they insisted so strongly that the Bible (and particularly the New 
Testament) was the successor to the apostles. It is that collection of 
documents which enshrines, embodies and witnesses to the Christian 
faith as the apostles taught it, even though many of the documents of 
the New Testament were not written by apostles. ‘To put this point 
in what may seem an uncongenially modern way, the Bible is a body 
of evidence. If anybody waats to know what the Christian faith was 
like at the beginning, how it started, and what our Lord and what His 
apostles did and taught, he must read, or have somehow conveyed to 
him, this heterogeneous collection of evidence called the Old and New 
Testaments. There is no other genuine way of obtaining this knowl- 
edge. To suggest that there is another source of this knowledge, the 
teaching of the church, is futile, because the church itself has no other 
source of doctrine except the Bible. Between the Incarnation and our- 
selves stands immovably this body of evidence called the Bible. 

Now the Bible has many of the features which any body of evidence 
is likely to have, whether it be the evidence collected in a book to re- 
construct a famous battle of the past, or the evidence produced before 


-a jury to enable them to decide the guilt or innocence of an accused 
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person. The evidence, as we have already seen, is heterogeneous, con- 
sisting of a widely different number of forms of literature written by 
a large number of people, in three different languages, and dating from 
diferent times within a large span of history. Some of this evidence 
is more valuable than other parts. Deutero-Isaiah and the four Gos- 
pels and the Epistle to the Romans are much nearer the core of the 
information conveyed by this body of evidence than are such peripheral 
works as Esther, Song of Solomon and Jude, some of which are so re- 
mote from the subject to which the Bible as a whole witnesses as to be 
almost worthless. But then any large body of evidence will contain 
parts which are less valuable than others and some material which is 
almost or entirely valueless. ‘The important point is that the church 
decided, at a period in history at which it was in a position to distin- 
guish between authentic and unauthentic tradition (as it is not in a 
position to do now), that the Bible contained enough authentic and 
reliable evidence for all men to find through it saving knowledge of God 
as revealed in Christ. When all pretence and all cant and all pious 
fancy have been stripped away, that is the true nature and function 
of the Bible. 

On this estimate of the Bible, there is no necessity to call it inspired 
(to do this would be only to darken counsel); but it is necessary to 
call it unique. The Bible is unique because of its subject and because 
of the primacy, the earliness, of its witness to its subject. The subject 
of the Bible is God’s saving activity towards his people, in His chosen 
race and in His chosen Messiah. This is not the subject of those many 
religious or philosophical works which are as inspiring as the Bible, 
Plato’s Republic or Aeschylus’ Agamemnon or Lucretius’ De Rerum 
Natura. The witness of the Bible to its subject is uniquely early, 
uniquely valuable because of its earliness. This cannot be said for many 
most inspiring works which have the same subject as the Bible, such as 
Augustine’s Confessions and Dante’s Divina Commedia and Pascal’s 
Pensées. When, therefore, we reject for the Bible the epithet “inspired” 
on the ground that it is impossible to find any satisfactory content for 
this word, we are justified in substituting for it the word “unique,” be- 
cause We can give a clear and concrete meaning to this word. 


IV 
But in reducing the Bible in this way to its essentials as unique and 
indispensable witness, it is not necessary to conclude that we are putting 
it in the category of ancient documents and assuming that this is all 
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_ that can be said about the matter. Just because of its unique nature 
i, and function, we can admit freely that the Bible is also the fountain 
. a the church’s life and the church’s preaching, the peculiar and sacred 
source of doctrine and of historical knowledge about Christianity, the 
primal, original tradition of the Church enshrining in written form that 
gospel which is older even than the church itself, the book which has 
all through the ages nourished the faith, inspired the piety and formed 
| the behaviour of thousands upon thousands of Christians. But it has 
| achieved this lofty status and held this incomparable place in the his- 
q tory of the church, not because it is an inspired oracle, or series of ora- 
cles, not even because it was deliberately written in order to be in- 
spiring, but because it was chosen by the church—and rightly chosen, 
for in a sense it imposed this choice upon the church itself—to be the 
- unique and indispensable witness to the activity of God towards men 
in Christ. Without committing ourselves to the dubious and (it is to 
be feared) meaningless statement that God is the author of Holy Scrip- 
ture, we can with confidence say that it was through the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit that the church retained the Old Testament and can- 

onized the New. 


In conclusion, we may revert to the strongest reason for regarding 
the primary function and nature of the Bible as witness: this defini- 
- tion enables us to see that it is perfectly compatible with the nature 
_and function of the Bible that it should contain errors. The great pur- 
_ pose of a body of evidence is the impression that the evidence makes 
as a whole. There may be mistakes and inaccuracies in places in the 
- evidence. Some of the mistakes may be minor, a few may be major 
_ mistakes, or there may be a great many mistakes in subjects within 
_ the body of evidence which are not directly relevant to the principal 
P subject to which the body of evidence is designed to witness. All that 
is required of the evidence is that as a whole it carry such a weight of 
"ruth, as to enable a decision to be made on the right side. This is all 
_ we know, and all we need to know, about the Bible: “these are written 
that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in his name” (John 20.31). To claim to 
know more than this about the Bible is to move from the sure ground 


_of faith into the marshland of fantasy. 
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JEWISH MORNING PRAYERS | 


AND EARLY CHRISTIAN ANAPHORAS 
By C. P. Price 


Virginia Seminary 


Studies which trace the affinities between early Jewish liturgical ma- 
terial and the first Christian liturgies are familiar." They have estab- 
lished connections between the synagogue service and the Christian pro- 
anaphora.” Attempts to trace Jewish influence on the anaphora itself 
have not been so successful. The dangers are well-known and well 
charted.” I hope I have missed them, for it is the purpose of this study 
to suggest that there are closer connections between the synagogue li- 
turgy and early Christian anaphoral prayers than is usually recognized. 

We begin with the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, which contains 
the earliest eucharistic prayer whose exact words have been transmitted 
tous.‘ The outline of this prayer is as follows: 


. Sursum corda (Dialogue, but no Sanctus). 
. Thanksgiving for the Incarnation and the Work of Christ. 


. Words of Institution. 
. Anamnesis. ide 4 
Fpiclesis. 


It represents the form of the eucharistic prayer after the Eucharist 
had been separated from the Agape, the common meal of the com- 
munity,’ and it is the briefest as well as the earliest anaphora on rec- 
ord. It does not seem too much to conclude that it is the result, or one 
result, of extracting from a Jewish-Christian ceremonial meal only those 


‘Especially Oesterley, W. O. E., The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy; 
Dugmore, C. W., The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office; Dix, Dom 
Gregory, The Shape of the Liturgy. 

*Dix also indicates the rootage of the eucharistic prayer in Jewish table rites. 

*Cf. Dugmore, op. cit., esp. pp. 75-78. 

‘Cf. Dix, op. cit., p. 157; Jungmann, J. A.. The Early Liturgy, p. 64; Stahlin, R., 
“Die Geschichte des Christliche Gottesdienst,” in Leiturgia, ed. Miiller u. Blankenburg, 
p. 20. 

‘Cf. Dix, op. cit., pp. 97-102; Jungmann, op. cit., pp. 34-35. Also Jungmann, The 
Mass of “g Roman Rite, vol. 1, p. 31; and Strawley, The Early History of the Liturgy, 
pp. 22, 28, 121. 
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154 JEWISH MORNING PRAYERS 
elements necessary to preserve the basic characteristics of a Christian 
Eucharist. 

By the middle of the fourth century, when we encounter Serapion’; 
eucharistic prayer (the next complete anaphora on record), we find 
that additional material has found its way into the anaphora. In adgj. 
tion to the Hippolytean outline, we find: 


a. A preface—a prayer of praise to God in the glory of his heaven, 
as the source of light and life, and for his love toward men. 

b. The Sanctus, a quotation of Isaiah 6.3. 

c. Prayers of Intercession. 


These three items recur in some form or other, in some order or other 
in all subsequent Christian liturgies, woven in and around the eucha- 
ristic nucleus provided by The Apostolic Tradition or its counterpart. 

I do not suggest, of course, that in the case of Serapion the counter- 
part material ever existed independently. Reference should be made in 
this connection, however, to the two Ethiopian liturgies in Brightman’s 
Liturgies, Eastern and Western. The first, called by Brightman ‘Th: 
Anaphora of the Ethiopic Church Ordinances,’ is Hippolytus virtually 
verbatim, with prayers for communion appended. The second, called 
by Brightman ‘The Anaphora of the Apostles,’ retains the Hippolytean 
nucleus verbatim, but inserts: 


a. in the middle of the thanksgiving for the Work of Christ a series 
of intercessions, 

b. after another sentence of the Hippolytean thanksgiving ver- 
batim a brief preface mentioning the praise of angels, archan- 


gels, cherubim and seraphim,’ 
c. the Sanctus. 


A modified and expanded form of the Hippolytean institution, anam- 
nesis and epiclesis follows. ‘Thus the same elements have been added 
here as were added in Serapion, although in a different order. 

It is the contention of this paper that these three items of Serapion’s 
eucharistic prayer are rooted in the liturgical use of the synagogue, in 
that section of the morning service between Yotzer ’Or and the end of 
the Eighteen Benedictions.’ The outline of this section of the syne- 
gogue service runs as follows: 


‘Brightman, op. cit., pp. 231, I1.11-12. 
"The most convenient text is to be found in The Authorized Daily Prayer Book of 
the United Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire (abbr. Heb. F. B.), with new 
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a. Yotzer ’Or This prayer celebrates the work of God in creation. | 
Themes of light, luminaries, illumination are sounded 
throughout. 


Kedusha With its preparatory acclamations of praise and 
a - glory from the angelic hosts, it includes Is. 6.3, a 
linking versicle, and Ezek. 3.12. 


c. Ahubah \ blessing commemorating God’s love for Israel. 
d. Shema’ Deut. 6. 4-9; Deut. 11. 13-21; Num. 15. 37-41. 


e. Ge’ullah A blessing commemorating God’s redemption of Is- 
rael at the Red Sea. 


f, Amidah The Eighteen Benedictions, a series of intercessions. 


Most of these elements of the synagogue service are old. Accretions 
have accumulated, to be sure, but it is possible to identify most of them, 
thanks to the painstaking work of Zunz,* Elbogen,’ and others. Parts 
a,c, and d appear in an abbreviated form in the Geniza fragments pub- 
lished by Solomon Schechter” as the oldest known version of the syna- 
gogue liturgy, antedating the Christian liturgical material considered in 
this paper. Dugmore™ prints an early Palestinian version of f. Part 
e does not appear in any of the fragments printed by Schechter, al- 
though Zunz felt that some form of it was early. In any case, as we 
shall see, it was not particularly influential on Christian liturgical forms. 
b will require special attention. 

The Shema’ (section d) can be dealt with quickly. It is not present 
in any of the Christian texts. And if the Shema’ be eliminated, the 
similarity between this outline of Jewish morning prayers and that of 
the material added to the Hippolytean structure from the fourth cen- 
tury onwards is obvious. The work of God in creation, the praise of 
hosts of angels, the Sanctus, the work of God in redemption under the 
Old Covenant (in a few cases), and long prayers of intercession appear 
in Christian anaphoral prayers as well as in the Jewish liturgy. Nor 


translation by the Rev. S. Singer, 25th ed. Critical remarks concerning the age of this 
material. as it relates to the age of Christian liturgical texts, will be made in the 
course of the following discussion. 
“Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrége der Juden, historisch entwickelt. q 
judische Gottesdienst, 3te auf. 
™Geniza Specimens,” JQR 10 (1898), pp. 654-659. 
"Op. cit., pp. 116-118. 
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should the dropping of the Shema’ in Christian circles be difficult to 
understand. It was the Jewish national symbol par excellence, and jt 
focussed heart as well as mind on the Law and God’s saving acts under 
the old dispensation. It is not apt in the context of the Eucharist. The 
remaining material is quite similar to what has been added in Serapion 
and in The Anaphora of the Apostles, at least as far as outline is cop. 
cerned. 


More than a bare outline of major elements of prayer passed from 
synagogue to church. It would be too much, of course, to expect ver- 
bal agreements. Both Jewish and Christian prayers were offered with 
considerable freedom and spontaneity during the early Christian cen. 
turies.” 


Whatever weight the argument contained in this paper may be 
thought to possess, it does not rest on verbal parallels (although we 
shall find some), but on liturgical structural similarities and on paral- 
lels in theme and motif. The number of these common theme,, fre- 
quently appearing in the same order, and the similarities of liturgical 
structure make it seem likely that there was more influence of the 
_ synagogue morning liturgy upon the Christian anaphora than is usu- 
ally acknowledged. 


A. Yotzer ’Or 


‘ 
Let us now compare the Schechter text” of Yotzer ’Or with a nun- 
ber of early Christian anaphoral prefaces: 


known. 
ancient hands, represent as it seems portions of the liturgy in their oldest forms.” 


™Cf. Elbogen, op. cit., pp. 2, 42. Also Dugmore, op. cit., p. 78. For Christian 
“Schechter, op. cit. He introduces the fragments with the following sentence: “The 
-Zunz, quoted by Oesterly, op. cit., pp. 48-50, gives a hypothetical reconstruction of an 


practice, Justin Martyr, / Apol. 67 and Ap. Trad. Hippol. (ed. Dix, p. 19) are well 
following fragments, partly on paper and partly on parchment. all written in very 
early text. somewhat fuller than the Schecter fragments. 
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Yotser 
lessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of 
, the Universe, who form- 
est light createst 
darkness, who makest 
b peace and createst all 
é things; who givest light 
to the earth and to 
those who live thereon 
c and renewest every day 
continually the work of 
creation. 


Blessed art Thou, O 

J Lord. who formest the 
luminaries. 

With everlasting love 
Thou hast loved us, with 
great pity Thou hast 
pitied us. For our 
fathers’ sake who trusted 
in Thee, and whom 

{Thou didst teach the 

e statutes of life, be grac- 

{ious unto us . En- 
lighten our eves in Thy 


(LEW, p. 15. 


Serapion 

... We praise Thee who 
knowest the Son and 
revealedst to the saints 
the doctrines concern- 
ing Him, who art known 
by Thy begotten Word 
and art brought to the 
sight and understanding 
of the saints... 

(Dix, op. cit. p. 163) 


¢ Thou art the source of 
b life, the source of light, 
athe source of all grace 
eand truth O lover of 
men, O lower of the poor 
(Ibid., p. 163) 


_+ +. give us a spirit of 
fof light that we may 
know Thee the true God 


and Him whom Thou 
hast sent . . . (/bid., p. 
163) 


= 
C. P. PRICE 


Ap. Const. Bk. viii 
b. . . from whom all 

things came into be- 

ing .. 


(LEW, p. 141.31) 

b who didst bring all 
things out of nothing in- 
to being . . . For Thou, 


Eternal God, didst make 
(epoiesas) all things by 
. 
(LEW, p. 15, 1.1.7) 
a... who didst prepare 
the night and the day; 
who didst bring the light 


out of Thy treasuries, 
and on its departure, 
didst bring on dark- 
ness .. 


(LEW, p. 15, 1.17ff) 
A 


d.... the sun in heaven 


b. 


b 


a 


to rule over the day, the 
moon to rule over the 
night. and didst inscribe 
in heaven the choir of 
stars to praise thy glor- 
ious majesty .. . 
1.20ff ) 


St. Mark 

. who didst create 
(poiesanti) the heavens 
and the things that are 
in heaven; the earth and 
all that is therein; the 
sea, the fountains, the 
rivers, the lakes and all 
things that are in them 


(LEW, p. 125, 11.26- 
29) 
and didst renew 

(anekainisas) (man) by 
this . . . mystery . 

(LEW, p. 126, 11.1-2) 
All these things hast 
Thou done (epoiesas) by 
Thy Wisdom. the true 
Light ... 

(LEI, p. 126, 11.2-3) 


St. James 
who art the Crea- 
tor (Demiourgo) of all 


things visible and in- 
visible . . . 
(LEI, p. 50, 1.14) 


. . . the Treasure of 
eternal good things, the 
fountain of life and im- 
mortality . 


(LEW, p. 50, 1.15) 


c 


d... the sun, the moon, 
and the whole choir of 
stars to praise Thy 
glorious majesty .. . 

(LEI, p. 50, 1.16) 


Addai and Mari « 


b ...who didst create the 


world by Thy grace, 
and its inhabitors by 
Thy mercifulness . . . 
(LEW, p. 283, 1.35f) 


e-f (not in preface) 


and hast exalted our 
low estate and restored 
our fall and raised our 
mortality and forgiven 
our trespasses and justi- 


fied our sinfulness and 
enlightened our knowl- 
edge... 


(LEW 


p. 285. 1.8) 
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At the point designated 4 in the above text of Yotzer there now 
stands a direct quotation of Psalm 104.24, “How manifold are thy 
works, O Lord! In wisdom hast Thou made them all; the earth is full 
of thy creatures.” The quotation does not appear either in the early 
fragment published by Schechter or in the fuller (though hypothetical) 
text put forward by Zunz. But it is not out of place. The idea of re. 
- mewing the creation, in the previous sentence, is expressed in Psalm 
104.30. Mehaddésh of the synagogue liturgy echoes u-thehaddésh 
of the Biblical text. Moreover the range of ideas in Psalm 104 lies 
behind the benediction Yotzer. This observation is significant for our 
purposes, for a vast expanse of the preface in Apostolic Constitutions, 
viil, at the point marked 4 is a grand (not to say grandiose) embroidery 
on the same psalm. 
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Among the points of contact between the psalm and the liturgy are 
these phrases: 


“Thou hast stretched it out like the covering of a tent...” (LEW 
p. 15, 1.15, Ps. 104.2b) 


“.. . didst found the earth upon nothing. . .” (LEW) p. 15, 1.16; 


Ps. 104.5) 
sun and moon (LEW, p. 15, 1.20; Ps. 104.19) oe 
“’. . didst replenish the former with small and great living crea- 


tures...” (LEW, p. 15, 1.30; Ps. 104.25) 
plants, herbs, flowers, seeds (LEW, p. 15, 1.31-32; Ps. 104.14-16) 


. who sometimes dost raise it to the height of mountains .. .’ 
(LEW, p. 16, 1.7-10; Ps. 104.8-10) 


“Thou hast said to thy wisdom, Let us make man...” (LEW, 


_ p. 16, 1.20; Ps. 104.24) 

An analysis of the prayers in Book vii, chapters 34 and 35 of Apos- 
tolic Constitutions will also yield points of contact with Psalm 104." It 
seems safe to conclude that the theme of creation, which is expressed 
in Yotzer ’Or by an allusion to Psalm 104 (made explicit by a subse- 

- quent gloss) is greatly expanded in Western Syrian Christian liturgical 
prayers by a detailed use of the same psalm. The mention of sea, foun- 


4See Lietsmann, Messe u. Herrenmahl, pp. 125-6. 
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tains, rivers and lakes in St. Mark is probably also an oblique reference 
to Psalm 104. 

It is instructive to trace the course of each of the motifs, which have 
been labeled a through f, in these liturgies. Theme a, the creator of 
light and darkness, appears directly only in Apostolic Constitutions, 
viii, in addition to Yotzer. There is a fleeting reference to the idea 
in Serapion. Notice the emergence of a, a reference to inhabitors of 
the earth, in Addai and Mari. Reference to the creation of light and 
darkness is virtually absent in later liturgies. Theme Jb, the creation 
of all things, appears in all liturgies under consideration. There c, the 
renewal of creation, appears in Christian liturgies only in the idea of 
source or fountain of life, or in an allusion to Psalm 104. The mention 
of renewal in St. Mark is only remotely related to creation. Theme d, 
the luminaries, appears in the Western Syrian liturgies (Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, viii, and St. James), but neither the Egyptian (Serapion, 
St. Mark) nor East Syrian (Addai and Mari). Themes e and f, on the 
contrary, God’s love for his people and his illumination of them by his 
truth, is recognizable in Serapion, and perhaps Addai and Mari, but 
not in the West Syrian group. In later eastern liturgies, St. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom, only b is mentioned, and in the Roman Mass not one 
of the themes a-f is introduced. 

We may conclude that dependence of Christian liturgical prefaces 
upon the material in Yotzer was never slavish or mechanical, that it 
was strongest in the earliest anaphoras (Serapion and Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, viii), that these two took over somewhat different material 
from the Jewish prayers, and that this Jewish substance slowly but 
surely evaporated in the course of the Christian development. 


B. The Kedusha and its Introduction 


The problem presented by the Sanctus is somewhat different. The 
Kedusha now appears in Yotzer in very much the same way that the 
Sanctus appears in Christian prefaces. Yet it is certain that the Ke- 
dusha (Is. 6.3, a connecting verse and Ezek. 3.12) was not originally 
part of this text, and the date of its introduction is a matter of discus- 
sion among Jewish liturgical scholars. As a matter of fact, the Ke- 
dusha occurs twice in the course of the present synagogue service, once 
in Yotzer (hence only in the morning) and once in the third benedic- 
tion of the Amidah. In both places it is an intrusion into the original 
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text.” Early references in the Talmud are equivocal, so that it is im. 
possible to say with certainty whether the Kedusha came first into 
Yotzer and then into the Amidah, or whether it came first into the 
Amidah and then into Yotzer." Detailed comment upon this question 
Ties far beyond the range of the present discussion. Some scholars 
_ argue that the silence of the Talmud about the presence of the Kedushg 
in Yotzer implies an earlier date, the text being fixed during the Tal- 
mudic period.” Elbogen, on the other hand, feels that the Kedusha 
F was inserted into Yotzer during the gaonic era, perhaps as late as 800 
_A.D.—hence too late to be reflected in Talmudic discussions.” On 
- this matter, the weight of Christian liturgical evidence should incline us 
to the former point of view. 
The clauses Kedoshim (Holy Beings) and Mesharathim (Minister- 
_ ing Beings) serve to introduce the Kedusha” and in some form belong 
with the insertion. There are verbal parallels between much of this 
material and sections of the Christian anaphora. In the synagogue 


_ service we read: 


a Creator of ministering spirits . . . all of them open their mouths 
in holiness and purity, with 

b song (shr) and psalm (zmr) while they bless (brk) and praise 
(shbch) glorify (p’r) and reverence (’rtz), sanctify (kdsh) and 
ascribe sovereignty to (mlk)... .” 


Isaiah 6.3, a connecting versicle describing the worship of ophanim, 
chayoth and seraphim, and Ezekiel 3.12 follow. 

a The mention of the angelic hosts in Christian liturgies is too fa- 
miliar to require detailed citation. Cherubim have replaced the opha- 
nim and chayoth,” but seraphim, alone found in Is. 6, are common to 
church and synagogue. From Serapion on, every Christian anaphora 
contains mention of the heavenly choir, frequently with an illusion to 

Dan. 7.12. “Beside thee stand thousand thousands and ten thousand 
times ten thousands of angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, princi- 


*Elbogen, op. cit., p. 61. The text of the Geniza fragments printed by Schechter (see 


note 13) shows it in neither place. : 
pp. 61-62. 
"So Oesterly, op. cit., p. 68, citing Zunz and others. 


*Elbogen, op. cit., p. 62 
*[bid., p. 18. 
"Heb. P. B., p. 38. 


"To the chayoth (living beings?) cf. the zoa of Rev. 4.6. 
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palities and powers... .”™ It is true that Ezek. 3.12 does not appear 
in any anaphoral prayer identified as such; but it does appear in the 
prayer of Apostolic Constitutions, vii. 35” in which we have already 
found other material from Yotzer.* In respect to the angelic choir, the 
liturgical structure and texture of Christian anaphoral prayers seem to 
be similar to the synagogue morning liturgy. 

b More striking is the verbal similarity between the succession of in-— 
finitives which opens the preface of these Christian liturgies and the 
description of the worship of the ministering spirits in the synagogue 
service. The Christian list varies in length, but St. James provides a 
peculiarly complete one: 


It is in truth meet and right, fitting and in 


_ to praise thee (ainein se) 


In LXX ainein renders Heb. shbch. Atnein occurs in Ap. 
Const. viii, Jas., Ser., Mk. Cf. Addai and Mari, “worthy of 


praise. 


to hymn thee (humnein se) a 
In LXX humnein renders Heb. shr and zmr. 
curs in Jas., Ser., Mk. 


Humnein oc- 


to bless thee (eulogein se) oe 
In LXNX eulogein renders the Heb. brk. Eulogein does not 
occur in the corresponding passages of other liturgies. 


| _ to worship thee (proskunein se) 
Proskunein corresponds to nothing in the list from the Heb. 
synagogue service, but its underlying idea is not too far — 
Heb. milk. (i.e. ascribe sovereignty ‘to). Cf. also Addai and 


Mari, “... and of worship .. . from every creature. .. .” 


to glorify thee (doxologein soi) 
In LXX doxazein renders Heb. p’r. Doxologein occurs also 
in Ser. 


*So Serapion (Dix, op. cit., p. 163). So also Ap. Const. viii, Addai and Mari, St 

Mark, St. Chrysostom. (LEW ad loc) 
“ANF Vil. p. 473. 

“In this prayer we notice the following sequence of ideas: (1) —_. love for His 
people (cf. Ahabah), (2) God’s work as creator, with allusions to Ps. 104, including 
an actual quotation of Ps. 104.24, as in present synagogue text, (3) introduction and 
Kedusha (Is. 6.3 and Ezek. 3.12), (4) further mention of creation and God’s love. 
This outline has been made familiar to us by our study so far, ssts—S 
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to give thanks to thee (eucharistein se)” — 
There is no Heb. equivalent in LXX, but eucharistein jg often 
interchangeable with eulogein (supra). Eucharistein Occurs 
also in Mk. 

It is difficult not to hear the synagogue prayer, which we quoted : 

above, behind this invitation to worship. The Christian use wouid Cc 
_ scarcely have influenced the Jewish as late as the fourth century, when 
our Christian texts begin. If it is difficult to date the Jewish material, 
_ perhaps a consideration of Christian evidence will suggest a date be. 

fore the fourth century, and support the argument for an early inser. 

tion of the Kedusha and its introduction into Yotzer. 

For it is surely this Kedusha in Yotzer, rather than that in the Ami- C 
dah (where there is no explicit reference to the angelic chorus) that 
has affinities with Christian usage. In Yotzer, before the Shema’, it js Je 
_ splendidly characteristic of morning devotions. The Eucharist was also th 

a morning service by the fourth century, and would have attracted such ¥ 
_ splendor of expression for the Christian’s greeting of the Lord’s Day. 

Moreover, the similarity between the whole complex of motifs in Yo- ) 
_zer including the Kedusha and the complex of motifs in these early $2 
Christian prefaces leading to the Sanctus—creation, light, luminaries, de 
illumination, the praise of angelic hosts—is too striking to be accidental. tc 
as 
The Ge’ullah in 
1. Emeth we-yatzib 

After the Shema’ in the Jewish morning liturgy comes a prayer which } 
speaks of God’s saving acts in history, notably his redemption of Is- | . 
_rael from Egypt. It begins with the affirmation, “True and firm (’emet/ 2 
- we-yatzib), established and enduring, right and faithfu!, beloved and : 
_ precious, desirable and pleasant, revered and mighty, well-ordered and - 
acceptable, good and beautiful. . . .”” One hears at once the words 
- with which the Christian priest begins his prayer of thanksgiving after 
the Sursum corda, “It is very meet and right .. .” The usual Greek 

- words are axion kai dikaion. Dikaion occasionally translates the He- l 
brew ’emeth in the LXX, and ’emeth appears in the Ge*ullah not only 82 
at the beginning of the prayer but twice within it to introduce affirma- ' 
tion of faith. 

=LEW, p. 50, 11.12ff. J 
“Heb. P. B., p. 42. Zunz accepts the words here quoted as part of the original text. tl 


(See Oesterly, op. cit., pp. 48-50). But cf. n. 28, infra. H 
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“True it is that the God of the universe is our King... . 
“True it is that thou art indeed the Lord our God... .” 


Both lists of adjectives have had a tendency to grow in the course 
of time. Schechter’s Geniza fragment, an early Jewish version, con- 
tains only six,” whereas in the Liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites, a late’ 
Christian text, the Christian list has grown. 


“Kai gar alethos (sic) it is meet and right and it is holy and be- 
coming and expedient. 


Although the verbal parallels between ’Emeth we-yatsib and these 
Christian phrases are not overwhelming, and although the position | 
axion kai dikaion is at the very beginning of the preface, unlike its 
Jewish analogue, nevertheless the similarity of liturgical structure and 
rhetorical effect is noteworthy, particularly in view of these other affini- 
tives to which we have been calling attention.” 7 oO 


2. The motif of redemption 
The Ge’ullah takes its name from the fact that at the end, in a pas- . 

sage declared early by Zunz," God is described as one “who has re- 

deemed Israel” (ga’al yisra’el). Explicit reference to the Exodus seems , 

to be a later addition to the text, added unden the influence of this 

ascription.” ‘The phrase does not occur in the prayer ’emeth we-zatzid — 

in the Schechter fragment. In view of this circumstance, it shou!d 

not surprise us if we find few explicit references to the Old Testament 

history of salvation in Christian liturgical prefaces. Only Apostolic Con- 

stitutions, viii, has a full-scale recital, and even here there are no ver- 

bal or structural points of comparison with Ge’ullah.” Addai and 

Mari contains a list of Old Testament figures from Adam to Nathan 

in the intercessions. James, Mark, and Basil note (after the Sanctus), 


"Ibid., p. 42, 1.14; 1.24. 

“Schechter, op. cit. 

“LEW, p. 164, 1.27. 

*Elbogen, op. cit., p. 22, indicates that the name “Emeth we-yatzib is used in 
Mishnah, Tam v. 1, to denote a prayer said by a priest in the temple at the morning 
sacrifice. What more appropriate way could be found to introduce the Christian morn- 
ing sacrifice? 

*"Zunz, quoted in Oesterly, op. cit., p. 50. 

“LEW, p. 16, 1.28-p.18, 1.24 inc. The scope of this recital runs from Adam to 
Joshua, and is closer in style to one of the sermons in the Book of Acts than to any- 
thing in the Jewish liturgy. But cf. dp. Const. vii, 37, where we find a recital of OT 


Heilsgeschichte which is much closer of Ge’ullah. 
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“When he [Adam] transgressed thy commandment and fell . . . thoy 
_ calledst him by the law and didst educate him by the prophets. . . ™ 
i Such phrases are certainly a reference to an Old Testament praeparatiy 
evangelu, but they do not bear the imprint of Ge’ullah. We shall have 
to conclude that a formal rehearsal of God’s acts for Israel’s salvation 
under the Old Covenant did not become a stable part of Christian ey. 
1 charistic anaphoras.” Perhaps this fact has some connection with the 
late arrival and short scope of this element in the Jewish liturgy, }y 
f the form of a recital of God’s saving acts in Christ, however, the motif 
of redemption is present after the Sanctus in every Christian liturgy. I; 
_ was already embodied in the eucharistic prayer, of course, in what we 
have been calling the Hippolytean nucleus. But the manner in which 
this substance has been incorporated into the developed Christian ana- 
phoras of the fourth century and later indicates that the early Chris- 
tian liturgical creators had been to school in the synagogue, where 
_ praise for God’s redemptive work was thought fitting to succeed praise 
to the Creator. 


The Eighteen Benedictions (Amidah, 


The appearance in Christian liturgies from Serapion on of interces- 
sions, frequently long and in litany form, suggests some relation to 
“the Eighteen Benedictions of the synagogue liturgy. At least the li- 
-turgical instinct which sets intercessions after the praise of God in his 
creative and redemptive work is the same in each case. But there is 
more than a structural sequence to suggest a connection, in this case as 
in the others we have discussed. In particular, Benedictions 7, 8, 9 
and 10 (with the possible addition of 6) as a group seem to have e:- 
—erted influence on the eucharistic intercessions of the early church. 


One early version of these Benedictions runs as follows: 


Benediction 6 For forgiveness 


Forgive us, Our Father, for we have sinned against Thee; . . 
blessed art Thou, O Lord, who dost abundantly forgive. 


- Benediction 7 For the afflicted 


Look upon our affliction and plead our cause and redeem us for 


“LEW, p. 51, 1.12-17 (Jas.); cf. p. 125, 1.28-31 (Mk.); p. 325, 11.6-18 (Bas.) 
*It has completely disappeared in Chrys., and it is absent in the Roman Mass. 
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the sake of Thy Name. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the Redeemer 


of Israel. 


~ Benediction 8 For the sick 
Heal us, O Lord, our God, from pain of our heart . . . Blessed 
_ art Thou, O Lord, who healest the sick of Thy people Israel. _ | 


Benediction 9 For a fruitful year 


every kind of the produce thereof . .. and give dew and rain 
upon the face of the earth and satisfy the world from the treas- 
uries of Thy goodness . . . Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who bless- 
est the years. 


_ Bless for us, O Lord our God, this year for (our) welfare, with 
{ 


Blow the great horn for our liberation, . . . lift a banner to gather 


our exiles. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the dis- 
persed of Thy people Israel.” 
We find this constellation nearly (although not completely) intact 
in Apostolic Constitutions, viii: ~~, 
We further beseech Thee for the city and its inhabitants; for 


Benediction 10 For the gathering of Israel 


those who are sick; 

(For the affiicted; cf. Ben. 7) 
for those in bitter servitude; for those in banishments; for those 
in prison; for those that travel by water or by land; that Thou, 
the helper and assistance of all men, wilt be their supporter. 

(For forgiveness; cf. Ben. 6) 

_ We further beseech Thee also for the catechumens of the 
Church, and for those that are vexed by the adversary, and 
for our brethren, the penitents, that . . . Thou wilt accept the 
repentance of the last and forgive both them and us our offences. 

(For a fruitful year; cf. Ben. 9) 

We further offer to Thee also for the good temperature of the 
air, and the fertility of the fruits, that so, partaking perpetually 
of the good things, derived from Thee, we may praise Thee 
without ceasing, who gavest food to all flesh. 

(For the gathering of the Church; cf. Ben. 10) 

We further beseech Thee also for those who are absent on a 


“Dugmore, op. cit., pp. 116-118, his version of the Palestinian Amidah. 
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just cause, that Thou wilt keep us all in piety, and gather us to. 
gether in the kingdom of Thy Christ.” 


The pattern is still observable in James (also of West Syrian pro. 
venance) : 


(For those in affliction; cf. Ben. 7) 

Remember, O Lord, Christians sailing, travelling, sojourning in 
os strange lands; our fathers and brethren who are in bonds, prison, 

captivity, and exile; who are in mines and under torture and 
in bitter slavery. 

(For the sick; cf. Ben. 8) 

~ Remember, O Lord, the sick and afflicted, and those troubled 
by unclean spirits, their speedy healing from Thee, O God, and 


their salvation. 
(Further clauses commemorating the afflicted) 


(For a fruitful year; cf. Ben. 9) 
Remember, O Lord, favorable weather, peaceful showers, be- 
neficent dews, abundance of fruits, and to crown the year with 
Thy goodness. ... 

(For the gathering of the church; cf. Ben. 10) 
Make the end of our lives Christian, acceptable, blameless and 
peaceful, O Lord, gathering us together, O Lord, under the feet 
of Thine elect... .* 


In Mark we find intercessions in close succession for the sick, the 
afflicted, and for a fruitful year, but mention of the eschatological gath- 
ering of the Church is gone.” In Addai and Mari the pattern is some- 
what more attenuated and distorted, and in Basil and Chrysostom it 
has disappeared. 

Also of interest is the expression in the Palestinian version of Bene- 
diction 12. “...let them [Christians and heretics] be blotted out of the 
book of the living, and let them not be written with the righteous.” Is 
it possible to see in such a liturgical concern for the “book of the liv- 
ing,” the germ both of the diptychs of the Christian liturgies" and of 


p. 22, 1.9 ff., trans. ANF vii, p. 490. 
SLEW, p. 55, .120 ff; trans. ANF vii, p. $45-540. 
pp. 126-127. 
“Dugmore, op. cit., p. 120. 
“Cf. Ser. (Dix op. cit., p. 164); Jas. (LEW, p. 56, 1.29); . (LEW, p. 129, 1.9) 
and esp. 4d. and Mar. (LEW, p. 275, 1.6). ae thermore 7 Me the diptychs, that 
is, the book of the living and the dead.” OT and Apocrypha references to the Book 


of the Living indicate a growing concern with this idea in Hellenistic period. See art. 
on Diptyques in Cabrol, Dict. d’ Arch. ct de Lit. v. 2. 
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the prolification of the references to the Book of Life in later stages 
of the Amidah” and in the Tachanunim?* It is at east worth men- 
tioning that the idea found development within the intercessory prayers 
of the synagogue as well as within the intercessory prayers of the church, 
although the respective forms of the development are quite different. 


E. Conclusions 


This study began with a curiously persistent impression that there 
are affinities between the synagogue morning liturgy and the Christian 
anaphoral prayer. The same liturgical genius presided over both de- 
velopments. ‘This impression has not been shaken but rather strength- 
ened by the study we have now sketched. 

We have not found many verbal similarities. We did not expect to. 
We have found a similar outline. In its broad sweep, the synagague 
material with the Shema’ removed covers the same ground as the early 
anaphoral prayers with the Hippolytean eucharistic nucleus removed. 
The similarity was found to extend to a number of details, and in the 
case of the Kedusha and its introduction, to strong verbal echoes. It 
is the similarity between wholes, in texture and structure, as well as 
the cumulative weight of like motifs and verbal echoes, that is con- 
vincing. 

The synagogue service, which we have endeavored to present in 
early form, does not stand equally close to all Christian liturgies. It 
has left its mark most perceptibly on fourth century anaphoras—Apos-_ 
tolic Constitutions, viii, and Serapion—though in somewhat different — 
ways. The two pick up different motifs from Yotzer, for example. The 
synagogue service has left its mark most perceptibly also on West Sy- 
rian liturgies. As a rule of thumb, the farther from Palestine in space 
and from the fourth century in time that an anaphoral prayer has taken’ 
its rise, the less sharply do features suggestive of the Jewish morning 
liturgy stand out. Aside from the Sanctus, which alone has lodged it- 
self permanently, none of the Jewish motifs considered in this paper 
remains in the anaphoras of St. Chrysostom or the Mass. The form 
and the texture remain, however. The same liturgical spirit has been 
at work, 

May we be bold enough to suggest some process like the following to’ 
explain the introduction of this quasi-Jewish material as late as the 


“Heb. P. B., p. 44 (Ben. 2), p. 52 (Ben. 17), p. 54 (Ben. 19). 
“eb, P. | p. 56. 
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fourth century? When the eucharist was separated from the agape, the 
bare verbal essentials necessary to preserve its characteristic shape ac- 
companied the eucharistic action (4p. Trad.). When this rite was cele- 
brated on Sunday morning, the president, ‘giving thanks as he was able? 
as Justin tells us, was moved to weave the familiar morning prayers 
around the eucharistic nucleus.“ It is unlikely that these familiar morn- 
ing prayers came directly from the synagogue; more probably they 
developed on Christian soil independently of the synagogue develop- 
ment from a fairly early date. In fact it may be surmised that the 
strongly Jewish, lightly Christianized prayers in Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, vii. 33-38, to which our study has directed us on several! occasions, 
are the product of such a development. Later anaphoras are the fusion 
of these two elements—morning prayers rooted in the synagogue litur- 
gy but not following it exactly, and a eucharistic nucleus of which 
Hippolytus is an example. The fusion was never slavish, never me- 
chanical; it was different in different times and places. But it was 
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unmistakable. 


Whether or not this process which we have imagined be the correct 
one, it does seem difficult to resist the conclusion that Jewish morning 
prayers had a considerable influence on the development of the Chris- 


THE HISTORIC JESUS 


By Joun W. Duppincton 


< Canterbury House, Palo Alto, California 


A new awakening concerning ‘the historical Jesus’ among the dis- 
ciples of Rudolph Bultmann brings us to the threshold of what may 
well prove to be a new theological era. The awakening should not 
surprise us. It is natural that, after the post-war generation had ab- 
sorbed the permanent values in Bultmann’s effort to demonstrate the 
spiritual reality of the Church’s faith independently of the traditional 
view of its historical roots, a succeeding generation should attempt a 
new synthesis with the Church’s original understanding that the Christ 


“Was this not the time honored way of preserving different strata of an oral tra- 
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of faith is continuous with the Jesus of the Gospel records. And this 
is exactly what we find happening. The scholar who coined the word | 
entmythologieserung now finds he has pupils who consider his assump- 
tion of an abrupt contrast between an allegedly Judaistic original 
Church and the Christianity of the Hellenized world as too consistently - 
schematic to be worthy of an uncritical following. 


Of course, the new quest has nothing of the 19th century desire to 
escape from dogma. It now represents a recovery within the keryg- 
matic theology itself of a willingness for more open-minded research 
into the historical implications of the witness of the Gospels. The 
progress of theology from the last century to this has been highlighted 
by the pendulum swing from a preoccupation with facta nuda to the 
excitements of existential encounter. The new phase now inaugurated 
by Bultmann’s disciples promises to give more of the balanced both/and 
position of the Church which discovered her Christology honestly. It 
was developed out of Heilsgeschichte, out of a knowledge of saving 
events which can be pin-pointed historically, and by the historical im- 
pact of those events upon her earliest members made by the Person 
who was central to them. 

The earlier Bultmannians can be forgiven for reacting so whole- 
heartedly against the positivist historiography of the previous century; 
but they went too far when they adopted the idea that Christian the- 
ology needs only to be based on Geschichte—meaningful but not neces- 
sarily factual history—and need not concern itself with problems of 
historic factualness (Historie) in the complex of events it purports 
to be founded upon. Their theoretical assumptions have also beguiled 
them into an arbitrary treatment of Synoptic passages which stand in 
the way of their undeviating kerygmatism, as Oscar Cullmann has 
shown in his recent Christology of the New Testament. ‘They bend 
over backwards in their efforts to show that the Christological element 
in the Gospels can all be accounted for as a kergymatic re-working 
on the part of the post-resurrection Church of an originally Judaistic 
tradition concerning Jesus. Even Karl Barth confesses an inability to 
understand how Rudolph Bultmann can make Jesus Christ “have mean- 
ing only when he enters into the kerygma and gets an obedient re- 
sponse from its hearers” as if Jesus had “no independent meaning.” 
Bultmann subsumes Christology under Soteriology, and will allow no 
Christological meaning to be asserted either of the self-consciousness 


"Rudolph Bultmann. Ein Versuch ihn zu verstehen, p. 18. 
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of Jesus or of the disciples’ faith prior to the first Easter. According 
to him, the Church was led, because of its experience of redemption, to 
substitute Christological for the eschatological coloring which originally 
belonged to her orally received traditions concerning the words and 
works of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Now it is one thing to say, as the kerygmatic theologians are quite 
right in saying, that in preaching one must not go back to a position 
prior to the completion of the mighty acts of salvation history (i.e. as 
though the once-for-all redemption had not happened, and one stood 
still in the period of expectation). However, it is quite another thing 
to say that there is no guarantee either that the Christ of Christian 
preaching and of Christian faith is continuous with the historical Jesus, 
or that the Gospels can be relied on as giving a trustworthy record of 
“the things that Jesus began both to do and to teach, until the day in 
which he was taken up” (Luke 1.1-2). There was no need to leap al} 
the way from Harnack to Bultmann, from the idea that spiritual se- 
curity can only begin when historical researches have provided for faith 
a solid core of historical fact, to the kerygmatic delight in lauding the 
security of insecurity. There is no need to substitute a merely exis- 
tential encounter with some mythologically conceived Lord found in 
the Church’s kergyma for the satisfaction of knowing that our Savior 
Jesus actually lived, taught and died as the Scriptures record. Bult- 
mannians tend to think that this saving encounter is actually assisted 
by the lack of certitude about the authenticity of the Messianic or 
Christological claims found, implicitly if not explicitly, on so many 
pages of the Gospels. It would appear that by reason of their exis- 
tentialist predilections they have a vested interest in the rejection of 
the ‘worldly security’ of a Jesus as fully historical as the Church (at 
least until the Enlightenment) has always believed. They seem to in- 
vite us to one tremendous leap of faith to the very heights of the pla- 
teau of Pauline soteriology which for early Christians was reached by 
a journey which included the use of the steps provided by the earthly 
life of the Messiah. They are doubtless prepared to acknowledge theit 
indebtedness to the makers of those steps, but they seem now to con- 
sider it better for people’s spiritual health that those steps be obliter- 
ated, and that they be taught instead the more sophisticated satisfac- 
tions of learning to leap existentially. 

Bultmann looks upon the Gospels as items of interpreted pre-Easter 
history to which post-resurrection insights (and even stories, such as 
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Peter’s Confession (Mark 8.27-30) and the Transfiguration) have been 
added. He is satisfied that the Church was rightly guided in its ‘my- 
thologization’ of its oral traditions. He believes that God was in the 
Church and in the historic circumstances which led her to kergymatize 
these into the shape of the written Gospels. He is impressed too by 
the fact that there is a presence of the Redeemer in the word of preach- 
ing, a kerygmatic presence which acts as the continuation into the pres- 
ent of the eschatological event that is Jesus Christ. He sees the primi- 
tive Church, under the influence of its Hellenistic environment, 
syncretizing a Hebrew Christianity with insights and ideas drawn from 
Gnosticism and the Mystery religions. 


In making the kerygma the key to theology, Bultmannians naturally 
find themselves in sympathy with the existential approach to the pro- 
blems of life and history. For preaching is most truly itself when it 
leads to the demand for decision, and this is precisely what the exis- 
tentially oriented kerygmatic theology does—challenge the acceptance 
of “a new life grounded in the grace of God.” ‘Thus in the concluding 
sentence of his 1955 Gifford Lectures, Bultmann says you cannot see 
meaning in history “as a spectator, but only in your responsible de- 
cisions.” We wonder why the thorough-going Bultmannians, with their 
new insights both into eschatology and into the importance of the 
kerygma, feel that this must preclude the possibility that Jesus actually 
did and said the things the evangelists record of Him, and substantialiy 
in the order they report them? Granted that “the advent of Christ is 
an event in the realm of eternity,” and that “eternity is . . . incom- 
mensurable with historical time,” why should not the Church have 
been right in its long-maintained faith that there was a real meeting 
of time and eternity in the Christ-Event? 

The Man Christ Jesus is surely an Event both in time and in eter- 
nity. If Jesus is the ‘eschatological event™ the disciples who first ex- 
perienced Him as such did so as the result of an impact made upon 
them by the historical Jesus, an impact interpreted indeed by the Resur- 
rection, but an impact which must have yielded during ‘the days of his 
flesh’ proleptic and increasing evidence of the truth enshrined in the 
Christology of the post-resurrection Church. How could a Messiah 
diametrically opposite to the messianic ideas of his contemporaries 


32 


"History and Eschatology, p. 155. 
*Eric Frank, quoted by Bultmann, op. cit., p. 153. 
‘Op. cit., p. 151. 
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(which surely Jesus was) become the kerygma of his apostles unless 
the apostles had experienced on the plane of history just such a Me. 
siah? How could the earliest preachers issue a call to ‘existential com. 
mitment’ except on the basis of a concrete historical achievement by 
historical Person whose lineaments were substantially those described 
say, in the synoptic Gospels? One of the reasons why the Epiphany 
season grew up in the Church’s liturgical Kalendar was that the Church 
had always seen proleptic manifestations of the Easter truth in the 
works and attitudes of the historical Jesus. There is the manifestation 
(which for Bultmann is legendary) of an embryonic Messianic con. 
sciousness in the twelve-year old Jesus, as recorded by St. Luke, “wis 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” Then there are 
the manifestations such as Jesus himself pointed to in his answer to 
the Baptist’s request for fresh light on his Person: “the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them” (Mt. 11.5). 

Bultmann admits that the traditional view agrees with the evange- 
lists’ point of view, but he raises the question whether they themselves 
have not superimposed upon the traditional material their own belief 
“that Jesus fulfilled the role of Messiah” and of the Suffering Servant’ 
He then adds that even if the traditional view were right, this “would 
only establish a historical fact, not prove an article of faith,” for “the 
acknowledgement of Jesus” must be “a pure act of faith independent 
of the answer to the historical question.” But surely the Church today 
holds to the historicity of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness not merely 
because it seeks proof of its own faith, but because on the basis of 
the synoptists’ record and of the primitive Church’s belief, it makes 


more sense than any alternative that has as yet been presented. Be- | 
lief in the historical Jesus, with or without proof, will not of itself save | 


us. Salvation—already objective fact by reason of the once-for-all 
mighty acts of God in Christ—becomes experienced fact upon trustful 
surrender to the Christ as Savior and Lord. The Bultmannians ap- 
pear to want to hold to the latter fact without having to link it, as the 


historical Church has always done, with belief in the reliability of the 


apostolic witness that (1) this same Jesus to whom Christians now 
entrust themselves, grew historically in Messianic Self-understanding 
during the days of his flesh, and that (2) He made such a substantial 


®Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I, Ch. 4. 
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beginning to his disciples’ Christological understanding during the days 
of his flesh that their post-resurrection enlightenment under the gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit needed only to clarify and illuminate their 
pre-Easter experiences with Jesus. The evangelists of the apostolic 
age did not need to superimpose upon the tradition any doctrinally 
new material in order to provide their saving Gospel with a Christology 
worthy of its soteriology, for what the Church later called orthodox 
Christology was already present in the Incarnate Lord, at first in hid- 
den and later in more overt form, in the actual life of the historical 
Jesus. 

Bultmann, conveniently to his over-all thesis, writes the word “leg- 
end” over portions of the Synoptic record which point to the roots cf 
the Church’s Christology in the historical Jesus. It may well be true, as 
the form-critics have taught us, that the exigencies of evangelism in 
the early days of the Christian Church would have the effect of causing 
the preservation of just those stories of the words and works of Jesus 
which had most kerygmatic value. The Synoptic tradition did subsist 
through the forty years of oral transmission because its history-plus- 
meaning ‘forms’ spoke to the condition of those to whom the apostles 
preached. What we wish to say is that theological significance is net 
added to, but inheres in the stories from the beginning. And to those 
who tend to say that it is the meaning alone which matters, we would 
reply that (1) the Church had the meaningful story there in its keeping 
precisely because it happened, and (2) it did not invent it to make a 
theological point. We believe that the Person of Christ of whom the 
apostolic kerygma and all subsequent evangelism speak is continuous 
with the historical Jesus. The Church’s doctrine of the Incarnation is 
sound, not merely because it fits her experience of salvation. It fits the 
Gospel record better than any alternative explanation of who Jesus 1s. 
The Gospel stories may not be photographically flawless historical rec- 
ords, but their veridical character has carried conviction of their sub- 
stantial truth to successive generations of critical readers, including stu- 
dents of history. We feel that, in the absence of convincing contrary 
witness, conservative theologians are justified in saying that the burden 
of proof really rests upon those who take the view that the Gospel rec- 
ords are more legendary than historical. For ourselves we find veridical 
character stamped upon every page of these records. In St. Mark’s 
Gospel, for instance, we find it from its crude but cogent declaration 
of the over-all topic in verse one right through the sixteen chapters of 
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_action-filled narrative. This Gospel reads like a transcript from life, 
Could anything be less poetic or sound more like an eye-witness re- 
porting? Does anything make better sense than the judgment that 
things actually transpired as the Gospel of Mark says they happened? 
_ Or take chapter one as a sample. The delineation of John the Baptist 
opens the story, since he is the link between the old aeon and the new. 
See then how the break-through into the new aeon begins at once with 
the Baptism of Jesus at the hands of John, a baptism which clearly 
acts as His Messianic ‘ordination, and as the starting-point of the 
whole series of mighty acts which reach their climax in his Death and 
Resurrection. Jesus clearly comes to that Baptism because of his dedi- 
cated spirit of obedience to the sacrificial role appointed him by his 
Father, and that He understood himself to have such a role is manifest 
in the attitudes and intentions evinced in almost everything He subse- 
quently said and did. See next how dynamically alive the rest of the 
_ chapter is with Christological implications, and at the same time ob- 
serve how lacking in the marks of hybridization it is. Here is nothing 
gnostic, nothing of a Mystery Religion coloring. 


Try to disentangle the following elements from the narrative, and 
you merely tear it to meaningless shreds. Try to disentangle Jesus’ 
deliberately sacramental acceptance of death and resurrection in the 
descent into the waters and rising again, the witness to his Messianic 
self-consciousness in the Voice from heaven, the Divine imprimatur 
upon his self-understanding in the descent of the Dove. Try to remove 
the authoritative call to the disciples for complete self-surrender to Him 
and his leadership, his immediate and daring challenges to the old 
aeon which until the Resurrection was to run along intertwined with 
his recently inaugurated new aeon, his behavior in the synagogue where 
he did not hesitate to act as though the new aeon had begun to operate 
in Him, his Messianic treatment of the demon-possessed, the unwitting 
testimony of the demoniac to his Savior as ‘the Holy One Of God.’ Try 
to remove the numinous experience of the crowds who witnessed his 
words and works, their vividly expressed reactions: “What is this? A 
new teaching! And with what authority!” And so it goes on without 
a dull moment, the succession of sin-forgiving, body-and-mind-restoring 
healings, the new aeon treatment of the lepers, and yet at the same 
time the strict obedience to the Jewish law which is still in force, “go, 
_ show thyself to the priest. .. .” 


If space permitted, one could go on to show how Mark and the other 
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Gospels bear manifold marks of an unembellished record. There are 
the numerous instances of an uncomplimentary recording of the weak- 
nesses and failures of the apostles, their slowness of heart to believe 
and understand the Dominical revelation of the kind of ‘exodus’ He 
was to make at Jerusalem. There is the true-to-life record of the 
cumulatively virulent enmity aroused in his enemies by the words and 
works which witnessed to his Messianic role and the uniqueness of his 
Person and work. There is the harmonious unity in Him of modest 
reserve and courageous faithfulness as He fulfilled with wisdom and 
saving grace his witnessing responsibility concerning who He was, and 
why He was there performing these obviously Messianic works. There 
is the hidden but unmistakable claim inherent in such words as “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Or we can turn to the early chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
notice how the apostle Peter, in his kerygma concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth, speaks obviously with unadorned simplicity of the Messianic im- 
pact made upon him and his fellow-disciples by the pre-Easter Jesus. 
Attempts have been made to see an adoptionist Christology in the early 
sermons of Peter. But v we find them just as orthodox as the preaching 
of St. Paul: 


Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap prov ed of God among you by miracles 
and wonders and signs which God did by him in the midst of you, 
as ye yourselves also know. . . . God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, 
and healing all who were oppressed of the devil. . The God 
of our fathers hath glorified his Son Jesus, w hom ye delivered 
up... the rulers of the earth were gathered together against the 
Lord, and against his Christ (Acts 2.22, 4.26, 3.13). 


Now Bultmann himself has recently come to recognize that it is the 
very happenedness of the kerygma that makes it the Good News it is, 
though he still says that the Community which began as a Hebrew com- 
munity of faith, developed its theology with the aid of the Hellenistic 
thought-forms to which it was later exposed. Our reply to Bultmann is 
that the kerygmatized Community did indeed come into existence as 
a result of the ‘eschatological’ initiative of God in human history, an 
initiative which began in the Hebrew and is continued in the Chris- 
tian tradition; but that that Divine initiative is unique, and that there. 
is nothing corresponding to it in the pagan, Gentile non-revelational 
areas of the human history. We believe that primitive Christianity is 
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falsely construed, if it is conceived of as a hybrid product, the result 
of mixing Hellenism with Judaism. Hellenistic thinking can find no 
meaning in history, and tends to seek salvation by escape from events. 
Hebrew thinking finds all kinds of meaning in history, because history 
is impregnated by an action from outside of history; and that action js 


176 


the action that gave to us the birth, life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
the Messtah, Son of God and Savior of men. 

An interesting development is taking place among the pupils of Bult- 
mann. Ernst Kisemann may be said to have opened in 1954 the new 
era by his essay, “The Problem of the Historical Jesus.” While accept- 
ing the validity of much of the Bultmann thrust in theology, he began 
the movement of restoring confidence in the possibility of knowing the 
historical Jesus. He says: “There are after all pieces wn the synoptic 
tradition which the historian must simply acknowledge as authentic, if 
he wishes to remain a historian.” Kisemann accepts as authentic his- 
tory words of Jesus which have Messianic implicat?ons—His claim to 
an authority greater than that of Moses, His claims both regarding 
the Sabbath and regarding the expulsion of demons; the unparalleled 
claim to authority which runs through all his teaching; and his point- 
ing to John the Baptist as the end of the old aeon. Bultmann on the 
other hand places Jesus within the old aeon, and the point of transi- 
tion between Jesus and Paul. In a word, Kaisemann sees that there is 
enough evidence that Jesus acted and taught in ‘the days of his flesh’ 
in such a way as to make the Messianic interpretation of him the on'y 
one which is possible and valid. Késemann perceives that the intention 
of Jesus shows through in the claim (which he accepts as authentic) 
to “cast out demons” “by the finger of God” and thus to bring the 
Kingdom of God upon people (Luke 11.20). Drawing upon the new 
light from modern scholarship in the field of historiography and biogra- 
phy, he acknowledges that Jesus’ history and character are accessible. 
Research into the message of Jesus discloses indirect Messianic claims. 
He talked and behaved like a Messiah, and therefore did not need to 
make specific claims to be the Messiah. 

Gunther Bornkamm’ is more conscious than his teacher of the con- 
tinuity between Jesus’ message and the Church’s kerygma. He notices 
the aspect of authority and sovereignty in the attitudes and intentions 
revealed in Jesus’ words and acts. He accepts the authenticity of Jesus’ 


"Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, LI, (1954), p. 152. 
"Jesus von Nazareth. 
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claim both to have power to forgive sins, and to have authority to re- 
veal forgivingness and will to fellowship in the character of God which 
sounded revolutionary to the authorized religious leaders of his nation. 
He speaks as though a human contact with Jesus in the days of his flesh 
did have something of the effect which after the Resurrection was ex- 
perienced in an encounter with the kerygma. It was meet and right, 
he thinks, that the eschatological message of Jesus did develop into the 
Christological preaching of the post-Easter Church. 

Ernst Fuchs,* while desirous of continuing in the kerygmatic tradi- 
tion that the truth he reaches be presented in a form that can ke 
preached, does depart considerably from the Bultmann position. He 
sees Jesus acting and speaking as if He stood in the place of God, as 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son and in the way he deals with sin- 
ners. Fuchs is prepared to move away from the practice of the keryg- 
matic theologians of avoiding language which might be susceptible of 
an incipient belief in a Messianic consciousness in Jesus. He, therefore, 
sees a close relationship between the Gospel of Paul and the historical 
Jesus. Paul’s presentation of via lucis via crucis corresponds to Jesus’ 
call for decision, and Jesus’ call “is simply an echo of the decision which 
Jesus Himself made,” and which became for Him especially clear after 
the death of the Baptist. Thus Fuchs’ historical research is bringing 
him nearer than the other kerygmatic theologians to a belief that the 
earthly career of Jesus included a growth both in Messianic conscious- 
ness and in increasingly conscious decisions to fulfill the role of the 
Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53. 

Of course, Fuchs, as well as his colleagues, needs to advance much 
farther before his theological position will correspond with the faith of 
the apostolic Church. But we can happily anticipate that the new out- 
reach towards the Historical Jesus is likely to be prevented by the very 
evangelicalism of the Bultmannian thrust from the historical positicism 
of the nineteenth century quest. We also anticipate that any new find- 
ings will be subsumed under the kerygmatic wholeness of the Gospel 
of the Cross and Resurrection. 

It is time for the post-Bultmannians to begin in real earnest to re- 
store the balance of theological truth which both the 19th and 2oth 
century extremists deserted. But, in actual fact, the right kind of an- 
swer to Bultmann has already come forth from Oscar Cullmann who 
never was a Bultmannian. In his book, The Christology of the New 


*Die Frage nach dem historischen Jesus. Be 
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Testament, Cullmann shows how “all Christology is founded upon the 
“ie of Jesus,” and is closely interrelated with the whole sequence cf 
_ saving events which add up to Heilsgeschichte, saving history. He chal. 
_ lenges us to face again in our contemporary theological climate tha 
which was “skandalon to the Jews and ‘foolishness’ to the educated 
Greeks ... the fact that historically datable events (‘under Pontiys 
Pilate’) .. . represent the very center of God’s revelation.’” 

Surely Cullmann is right when he says that the question ‘Who is Je. 
sus!’ “did not emerge for the first time with the early community’s ex- 
perience of Easter.”” We would like to see the Bultmannians accept 
Cullmann’s invitation to read his book from beginning to end. We be- 
lieve they would find here all the guidance needed for a total contempc- 
rary awareness of the fact that “the life of Jesus already provided the 
starting point of all Christological thought . . . in Jesus’ own self-con- 
sciousness and in the concrete presentiment his person and work evoked 
among the disciples and the people.” Surely there is every reason for 
_ saying that the writer of 2nd Peter has his counterpart among contem- 
porary New Testament scholars: “we have not followed cunningly- 
devised fables when we made known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his majesty” (1.16). 


By Joun E. Skinner 
The Divinity School in Philadelphia 


_ The medieval synthesis between philosophy and religion was radically 

_ disrupted by the sage of Kénigsberg, Immanuel Kant. Kant was ex- 
ceedingly sensitive to the arrogance and presumption of rationalistic 
_ philosophy in its attempt to arrive at a knowledge of God by means 2 
speculation. Whether Kant was successful in his destruction of the 
synthesis between thought and faith is doubtful, but few philosophers 
and theologians in the twentieth century would question his contribv- 


"Op. cit., p. 327. 


“Ibid, p. 317, 


tion to the necessary distinction which must be made between the so- | 
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called natural theology of the rationalists and the revelation of God 
which is contained in the Bible.’ 

Kant’s fundamental intention was to establish the primacy of faith 
by means of philosophical reflection. Through a careful analysis of rea- 
son itself he wished to demonstrate the limitations of thought, and as a 
consequence “to make room for faith.” The type of faith which finally 
arose bore the imprint of Kant’s reaction against rationalism and has 
been called “rational faith.” 

Such a rational faith demonstrates that no matter how diligently a 
person may fight an adversary on the battleground of ideas, the ad- 
versary always leaves his mark. In Kant’s case he bitterly attacked 
natural theology, but in the end he developed a concept which is closely 
connected with natural theology, the concept of practical reason or 
rational faith. 

Included in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason is a criticism of all the- 
ology based upon speculative principles. He intended through his cri- 
tique to destroy all purely rational knowledge of God. In his critique 
of speculative theology, Kant asserts that there are only three possible 
ways of proving the existence of God by means of the speculative rea- 
son. The three ways may be summed up as follows: 

First, beginning with determinate experience and the specific consti- 
tution of the world of sense, the reason ascends in accordance with the 
laws of causality to the supreme cause outside the world. This is called 


the physico-theological argument. 

Second, beginning with purely indeterminate experience or the experi- 
ence of existence in general, reason infers the supreme being. This is 
called the cosmological argument. 

Third, abstracting from all experience reason argues completely a 
priort from mere concepts to the existence of a supreme cause or an ab- 
solutely necessary being. This is called the ontological argument.’ 

From an examination of these three arguments for the existence of 
God, Kant concludes that the physico-theological and the cosmological 
arguments issue from the ontological proof. The former arguments are 
impossible without the latter as their presupposition. Because of this 
Kant examines the ontological proof in his Critique, and the conclu- 


See Prof. Richard Kroner’s discussion of the Kantian contribution in The Primacy 
of Faith, pp. 24-66. 

*Immanuel Kant, The Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Norman Kemp Smith, 
pp. 499-500. The analysis of Kant’s arguments in the Critique of Pure Reason is based 
upon this translation, pp. 499-516. 
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a which develop from this critique are definitive for the criticism el 
of the remaining two arguments. or 
; Kant finds that in all ages men have spoken of an absolutely neces. = 
d sary being, and in so doing have endeavored not so much to understang ot 
J how a thing of this kind can be conceived, but rather how the existence th 
‘ of such a reality can be proved. The verbal definition commonly given | 
to this supreme being is “something the non-existence of which is im. bi 
possible.” cc 
| Through argument thinkers have attempted to arrive at this point by la 
the elimination of all conditions, and the result of their reflection is called lo 
‘ ~ unconditioned reality. This is the method which was utilized quite often if 
in the medieval period. It is the way of negation; it is the assertion : 
: — not of what God is but of what He is not. By casting out all attr- W 
butes and characteristics of a contingent and conditional nature, the Ca 
; idea of an absolutely necessary, non-contingent being arises. of 
Kant is very concerned about the problems which result from such th 
: a negative approach, and he feels that it is precisely through these con- 
ditions which are cast out by the negative approach that an individual | It 
can determine whether he is thinking anything at all when he posits n 
_ the idea of a non-contingent being. Can reason, through the method Ww 
. of eliminating conditions, arrive at a positive unconditioned reality, or di 
in the end does reason have nothing left but an empty concept? in 
In answer to this question Kant asserts that the proponents of such 0 
an argument would refer to an example which was often used in their | 
defense. The fact that every geometrical proposition—as for instance of 
the proposition that a triangle has three angles—is absolutely necessary | at 
has been taken as a proof that we can know an object which lies en- | s) 
tirely outside the sphere of the understanding. Kant demonstrates, | 
however, that such geometrical examples are taken from judgments | 9 
and not from objects and their existence. An unconditioned necessity 8) 
in judgments about reality is present because of the dictates of logical | th 
consistency, but the unconditioned necessity of judgment cannot be ap- | ™ 
plied to an object which lies outside the sphere of the understanding. 
Kant elucidates this conclusion by a reference to the argument about br 
triangularity. The absolute necessity of the three angles in a triangle | hi 
is contingent upon the condition that there is a triangle. If the sub- | id 
ject of the judgment is affirmed, then it follows that the three angles are 


absolutely necessary. However, nothing can prevent an individual 
from denying the subject of the judgment, and as a result this would 


= 


eliminate the absolute necessity of the predicate. Because of this the 
only way to avoid Kant’s conclusion is to posit ‘a subject of the judg- 
ment which cannot be removed and must always remain. This is an- 
other way of saying that absolutely necessary subjects exist. This is 
the assumption which Kant has called into question. _ 
The absolute necessity of a subject of a judgment may be posited, 
but what are the conditions which substantiate that necessity? If such 
conditions do exist, then a judgment may be made about them in re- 
lation to the subject. In so doing, however, they are subordinated to | 
logical judgment, and the criticism of Kant stands. On the other hand, 
if there are no conditions which substantiate the absolute necessity, the 
“absolutely necessary subject” is beyond predication and judgment. 
What, then, is the criterion of impossibility? Without judgment there — 
can be no contradiction, and without contradiction there can be no way 
of limiting the possibility of “absolutely necessary beings.” ‘This is _ 
the dilemma which the speculative reason faces. 


At this point in the discussion the crucial argument arises. Perhaps 
it is possible to find one concept and only one in reference to which the 
non-being, or rejection of its object, is in itself contradictory—namely — 
what Kant calls the concept of the ens realissimum. This concept is — 
declared to possess all reality; because of this, one is justified in assum-_ 
ing that such a being is possible since all reality includes the dimension 
of existence. 

Kant feels that to introduce existence into the concept of the thing | 
of which one professes to be thinking is in itself a contradiction. He 
attempts to solve this problem through the distinction of analytic and 
synthetic judgments. 

If such a judgment is analytic, then tautology asserts itself; nothing — 
is affirmed when such a statement is made. But if such a judgment is 
synthetic, and this is Kant’s position, then how can it be maintained 
that the predicate of existence may not be rejected without contradic- 
tion, when existence forms no part of the concept?* 

In the realm of pure logic anything can serve as a logical predicate, — 
because in pure logic there is form without content. What is sought, 
however, in the concept of the ens realissimum is a form absolutely 
identical with its content. If that content is “existence,” so that the | 
ens realissimum is that being whose essence is its existence and vice- 
versa, then the determining predicate (existence) is a predicate which 
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_ must be added to the concept of the subject; this addition should en. 
on the subject. Cwnsequently it must not be in the concept. T 
In terms of this conclusion Kant demonstrates that reason cannot 


: confer existence upon its concepts. He shows that “being” is not 4 
real predicate. Logically, it is the copula of the judgment. For ex. . 
ample, the proposition, “God is omnipotent,” contains two concepts, / ' 
each of which has its object, i.e. God and omnipotence. The word “js” 7 
adds no new predicate, but only posits the relation of the predicate to 
: the subject. Regardless of the number of predicates which may be ap. la 
plied to a thing, these predicates cannot increase or add to the thing by as 
saying that it is. In terms of this, the declaration that God’s essence m 
- is his existence—his what is his that—says nothing; or in the words of it 
modern logical analysis, it is nonsense. Reason cannot confer exis- ol 
tence upon its concept. | hi 
Kant concludes his discussion in the Critique of Pure Reason by as- sc 
serting that the attempt to establish the existence of a supreme being th 
_ by means of the ontological argument is so much labor and effort lost. | th 
Even so he regards the concept of a supreme being as a very “usefu! | cc 
idea,” but because it is a mere idea, it is altogether incapable by itself | 
alone of enlarging our knowledge in regard to what exists. of 
- Richard Kroner in his analysis of the Kantian Critique feels that as 
Kant’s criticism is only partial. It is certainly true that Kant elimi of 
nated any empirical knowledge of God,‘ but some doubt develops 1s 
~ to the validity of his argument against an ontological or rational knowl- fa 
_ edge of God. Kroner sums up the Kantian argument in a syllogism: | of 
TI 
God is the Supreme Being or 
The knowledge of real beings requires empirical perception mt 
There is no empirical perception of the Supreme Being . 
No knowledge of God is possible.” - 
m 
_ The reason why no empirical knowledge of God is possible is because we 
God is not an object. He cannot be reduced to the status of a thing th 
among things, or to the status of an observable reality, and thus He ae 
cannot be found through the categories of scientific and empirical . 
knowledge. With the possible exception of the so-called Chicago school, : 
no natural theologian would be so bold as to say that God is an object. , 
Instead, He is the perfect subject. a 
~ 4D. C. Macintosh, H. N. Wieman, W. H. Bernhardt notwithstanding. See Richard 5 
Kroner, How Do We Know God? pp. 38-54. Vo 


*Kroner, The Primacy of Faith, p. 42. 
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This conclusion can be found in some of the later writings of Kant. — 
The divine spirit is conceived not as an object but rather as the Su- 
preme Subject. In this respect Kant elevates the idea of God above - 
the level of the ens realissimum, or an all-embracing object, or a thing- 
in-itself, and he acknowledges that this highest ideal of reason is noth- | 
ing short of the perfect knowing subject, the ideal self of knowledge.* 

Although such a realization is not empirical, it is nevertheless specu- 
lative. Kant in the Critique of Pure Reason equates the non-empirical 
as speculative, but he realizes that the presupposition of the empirical — 
must be the non-empirical. As a result speculative knowledge asserts 
itself in Kant’s system. He fought against natural theology, but the 
ontological reality, which occasioned the speculation he criticized, forced 
him to assert at least the practical necessity of the highest ideal of rea-_ 
son, as the integrating factor between subject and object. He explains 
this principle through an axiom which teaches that “the conditions for — 
the possibility of the experience of the objects are at the same time the 
conditions for the possibility of the objects themselves.’” 

This conclusion necessitates what Kant calls the Transcendental Ideai 
of Reason. In his later writings he describes this Transcendental Ideai 
as the God who must be conceived as a self who transcends the limits 
of human subjectivity and the conditions of human activity." 

Kant did not conclude his teaching about the relation of thought and 
faith with his Critique of Pure Reason. He also produced the Critique — 
of Practical Reason which has an organic relation to the former work.® 
This organic connection is achieved through the concept of the “task” 
or “duty” of the theoretical reason. The Transcendental Ideal is more | 

than a theoretical discovery; it has a moral meaning. The idea of God > 
is called a regulative principle by Kant, and he means that there is a 
moral task implicit in all theoretical activity which requires unceasing 
work in that direction. This task, being moral, is not identified with 
the theoretical function of reason, but it is in a sense the presupposition 


pp. 42-43. 

*Richard Kroner, Kant’s Weltanschauung, translated by John E. Smith, p. 75. 

“Kroner, The Primacy of Faith, p. 43. 

"This conclusion is denied by such critics of Kant as Norman Kemp Smith with his 
“patchwork” approach to the Critiques, but it is the doctrine of some of the reputable 
German scholars in the field, especially those of the so-called Heidelberg School of 
Kantian interpretation. See John E. Smith’s “Introduction” to Kroner’s Kant’s 
Weltanschauung for a discussion of this school of Kantian interpretation. See also 


Volume On 
Hegel. 
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of the theoretical function. This is the problem of The Critique of 


Practical Reason and other later books. 
In his later works Kant no longer maintains the negative approach to | 
_ the knowledge of God. Knowledge of God is not theoretical but pra- | ap 
: tical. The scientist can never arrive at a knowledge of cosmos or soy] , fai 
‘ per se in his empirical pursuits. That is because neither the cosmos nor as 
the soul can become “the object” of investigation since they are practi- sal 
‘ cal necessities pushing the scientist forever forward in his impossible | rez 
task of comprehending the whole analytically. So God, like the cosmos na 
_ and the soul, eludes the grasp of theoretical reason but is a practical | 
necessity of morality. ele 
In Kant’s philosophy this conclusion necessitates the primacy of what agi 
he calls “the pure practical reason.” Belief in God is purely for a prac- ure 
tical purpose. This purpose is to promote morality and must be based the 
“upon a consciousness of duty. The validity of the belief cannot be Ka 
_ separated from the personal, moral attitude toward life and reality." the 
Kant states: WI 
an 
Admitting that the pure moral law inexorably binds every man 
as a command (not as a rule of prudence), the righteous man may ie 
say: I will that there be a God, . . .; I firmly abide by this, and fai 

will not let this faith be taken from me; for in this instance alone : 
my interest, because I must not relax anything of it, inevitably | tif 
determines my judgment. .. .” onl 
j Ka 

In order to maintain the integrity of the moral law and the duty his 
psn issues from it, the human self is constrained to will the existence ' 

of God as the guarantor of the moral law; God’s existence is rationally | of 
necessary. In this respect Kant insists that the source of faith is in the onl 
rational faculty of the pure practical reason. This is not an intellec- sell 
tual source, but it is a rational source. Practical reason is superior to | =“, 
theoretical reason, and from this superior reason comes “rational faith.” | = __ 


Rational faith is subordinated by Kant to the practical reason, and 
Bec is necessitated by the practical reason. Faith is not a free act 
of the self in an encounter with the Holy God, but it is a rational ne- 
cessity dictated by the moral law of the pure practical reason. In ad- 
dition to this, man as a moral being belongs both to a natural order 
and to a moral order. Rational faith is the integrating factor between 


Kroner, The Primacy of Faith, p. 47. 
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nature and morality, necessity and freedom, theoretical and practical 
reason, but it has its origin in morality and the practical reason. 
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Such a synthesis demonstrates the speculative character of Kant’s 
approach. ‘The unification of nature and morality, through a rational 
faith issuing from the pure practical reason, is a unity resulting from 
a speculative union between epistemology and ethics. As such it is the 
same speculative reason in both fields—i.e. a speculative-theoretical 
reason and a speculative-moral reason united by a rational faith ema- 
nating from the latter. 

It is Kroner’s observation that Kant underestimated the speculative 
elements involved in his ethico-theological theory. Kant fought valiantly 
against natural theology, but in the end produced a new type of nat- 
ural theology. This was partially due to his confusion of scientific- 
theoretical and speculative-theoretical knowledge. Kroner believes that 
Kant erred in thinking he had achieved a synthesis between scientific- 
theoretical knowledge (nature) and practical knowledge (morality). 
What he really achieved was a union between a speculative-theoretical 
and a speculative-practical knowledge.” 


In his moral proof, which he considered wholly practical, the Kan- 
tian natural theology is exemplified. Kant merely substituted rational 
faith for natural theology. Such a substitution was not ultimately jus- 
tified, since a rational faith is primarily rational and speculative and 
only secondarily a faith. Such exceeding of the human function places 
Kant squarely in the company of other natural theologians, and makes 
his god similar to the god of Aristotle. 

This error thwarted Kant from his task of demonstrating the primacy 
of faith through the philosophical method. This can be accomplished 
only through the recognition of the “limits of reason” by reason it- 
self; the supplement to the limits, however, cannot be “postulates” or 
“rational faith,” but faith in the Biblical meaning of the word. 


"Ibid. p. 55. 
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THE RELIGIOUS FUNCTIONS OF SUFFERING i 
of 
By Mary Carman Rose th: 


Goucher College _ tia 


Christian philosophy must never fail to set forth with clarity its un. ’ - 

_ derstanding of the function of suffering in the Christian life. Only the ¥ 
insight which understands that suffering is an essential part of Christian Ki 

life can provide an answer to the traditional “problem of evil” which - 

asks how it can be that God whose goodness, wisdom, and power are . 

without limit can permit—and at times perhaps be the direct cause of-- | > 

the suffering of his creatures.’ Also—and this from the point of view the 


of the believer is a far more significant task—there is a need not only 
to provide a doctrinal or intellectual answer to the problem of evil, 
but also to point out to the individual who suffers how the fact of his 
suffering is compatible with the claims of the Christian faith that (1) of 


there is no limit to God’s love for him, that (2) there is no limit to God’s bas 
power over the conditions in which he lives his life, and that (3) there | a 
is no limit to God’s wisdom in giving him those experiences which-- hit 
if appropriated with moral aspiration and zeal—will foster his ethico- ' 
religious development. And, finally, an analysis of the functions of ™ 
suffering in the Christian life serves to illumine the very structure of bi 
that life. This is an analysis which is needed today when interpreta- ‘af 
tions of Christianity are often tainted with humanism, the essentially } ‘in 
“other-worldly” orientation of Christianity being lost sight of. i 
In this paper I hold that—so far is it from being true that Chris- oe 
tianity is confronted with an “insoluable problem of evil”—the oppo- | - 
‘Il am writing from the point of view of orthodox Christianity since | think that | = 
this position with its belief in the Incarnation, the necessity for, and the efficacy of, dit 
grace, and personal immortality, represents a maximum of religious insight. This is i 
not to say, however, that the claims of other religions are wholly without truth. There i 
is a way through to God in all the great world religions, and hence—though I have | an 
intended to write in terms of Christianity—what I have to say about suffering in this pm 
essay pertains to some extent to any interpretation of human life which sees man as 
standing in an essential relation to God. wh 
"Another aspect of the problem of evil. of course. is the question why the God of | — 
Christianity permits moral wrong-doing within his creation. The Christian answer to | ¥ 


this lies in an explication of man’s responsibility and free will in making the choices 
which—together with grace—are the source of his moral development. In this 
paper, however, I am concerned only with the problem of human suffering. Neither 
have I said anything here about animal suffering; that requires a paper in itself. 
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site is true, for not only is human suffering compatible with the truth 
of Christianity but it is, in fact, required by it. I would like to show 
that there are at least three ways in which suffering enters the Chris- 
tian life. First, for some individuals—though not necessarily for all—- 
suffering becomes the instrument of their initial discovery of the sig- 
nificance for them of the possible truth of Christianity. Second, for 
most Christians—and possibly for all—the experiences which bring 


suffering are a most significant source of their continued religious de- 
velopment. And third, by virtue of that concern for the well-being of 
others which is the concomitant of the Christian life, for all Christians 
there must be suffering in the presence of the moral wrong-doing and 
the suffering of others. 


I 


As an instrument which leads an individual to the initial discovery 
of the possible relevance of Christianity for him, suffering has as its 
function that of enabling the individual to glimpse—and for the first 
time to consider in a religiously significant manner—the importance to 
him of active and wholehearted belief. 

What I have called the “religiously significant manner” of reflecticn 
upon the possible truth of Christianity is the consideration of the rele- 
vance, for one’s own valuational development, of the existence of the 
infinitely wise, good, and powerful God whose goodness mutatis mu- 
tandis is the ideal for human morality. It is impossible to over-esti- 
mate the epistemological importance of this “concerned reflection,” for 
it is an interest in the moral relevance of the ideals of Christian love 
and charity and an earnestness in the attempt to live by whatever 
moral insight one believes that he has which constitutes, first, the con- 
dition for discovering the conformity between the moral ideas of Chris- 
tianity and one’s own capacities for moral aspiration and development, 
and second, the condition for the receiving of increased moral strength 
and insight and intellectual illumination concerning the things of God 
which are the gifts of grace.* This, surely, is part of the epistemologi- 


"Thus the condition for the development of mature faith is moral earnestness—the 
willingness to live in terms of the moral—however one conceives the moral. The grace 
of religious insight is given to those who possess genuine moral aspiration even though 
initially this aspiration may not be directed toward God. ‘The moral insight initially 
will be incomplete and will include some errors. It is enough that one “hungers and 
thirsts after rightcousness” as he conceives it. The Christian life is not static; through 
grace it brings not only increased strength to live by the ideals of Christianity but 
creased insight concerning their content. 


| 
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cal significance of the Beatitudes: “Blessed are those which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled... . Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 


I have said that for some individuals—but not necessarily for all— 


suffering is the prelude to their discovery that Christianity is true. And 

many individuals do, in fact, first develop the requisite moral earnest. 
ness in the fact of the loss—or the threatened loss—of what has been 
essential to their emotional security; though, obviously, this is not to 
say that the experiencing of the extremities of human life is the sole 
path to religious insight. God deals with each soul according to its 
religious requirements and potentialities and its own affective needs. 
and it is a well-attested fact of the spiritual life that the individual 
non-believer is presented with opportunities for the attaining of religious 
‘foilie in a manner conformed to his present fundamental values and 
_ his vocation in this life. 


This first religious significance of suffering is illumined by an analysis 
of the three ways in which suffering can be appropriated by the non- 
_ believer—that is, by that person who does not yet live his life accord- 
ing to the categories of religion. Such an individual may, in the first 
place, give way to a fundamental despair. And indeed, since human 
beings are so constituted that they must find in their lives value objects 
| which will provide fundamental and continuous satisfaction, despair 
must follow upon that suffering in which the individual does not find in 
his life the promise that his deepest affective needs will be satisfied. 


Or, there is the approach to suffering which expresses the natural 
human resilience and striving for emotional health; and it is this ap- 
_ proach, of course, which humanism fosters. Here the individual at- 
tempts to find—perhaps to create 


value objects which will provide 
renewed satisfaction. This new satisfaction may be qualitatively like 

that which he had formerly possessed or—on humanistic grounds— 
it may be superior to his former satisfaction. His suffering has, there- 
fore, been the instrument through which he has gained new insight into 

his own valuational nature and into the content of naturalistic values. 
According to humanism all new value objects and the satisfaction they 
provide, being natural and secular, cannot be genuinely discontinuous 
with the old. And on this humanistic view neither can suffering reveal 
within the individual the capacities for values which the natural cannot 
provide (e.g., the love of God or the hope for immortality.) 


On the basis of ample experiential evidence the contemporary hu- 
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manist has concluded that, in general, the individual human spirit oe 
cesses sufficient resilience so that, along with the suffering, there is also’ 
an inner dynamism which seeks to relieve anxiety and to avoid despair. 
Obviously, the humanist must also conclude that individuals will pos- 
sess varying degrees of resilience and that for some individuals the 
circumstances of their suffering may be such that no hope of human- 
istic values in the future can prevent despair. To these persons hu- 
manism can offer no hope. 

This humanistic prescription for the meeting of suffering turns upon 
four assumptions. First, as I have said, it assumes that the individual 
possesses sufficient resilience gradually to mitigate the suffering and to” 
replace it both by peace and by a lively interest in whatever surrogate 
value objects life may bring. Second, it assumes that there is such a 
constancy in natural objects and in the relations among men that ex-_ 
perience can be expected to restore the same—or analogous—value ob- | 
jects to replace those that are lost. Third, it assumes that suffering | 
can at most provide a deeper insight into humanistic goods. At most, 
suffering can produce an appreciation of—or, perhaps, a heightened ap- 


tions with one’s fellow men. Fourth, it assumes that suffering will not 
become the instrument which reveals wholly new potentialities within | 
the self, potentialities which will make possible an interpretation of the | 
self the truth of which is inconsistent with the truth of humanism and 
which will also provide a set of values different from those of humanism. 
This last assumption is, of course, a corollary of the naturalistic meta- 
physics of humanism which necessarily denies the Christian belief that — 
(1) the human being possesses a significant relation to a divine realm | 
that is other-than-natural and that (2) he possesses latent capacities © 
for finding his fundamental satisfaction in this relation. 
Finally, however, suffering can be so appropriated that it becomes — 
that experience in which an individual for the first time considers the 
possible religious truth of Christianity. This mode of appropriation of 
suffering is unlike either the response that leads to despair or the re- 
sponse that leads to the Stoic peace of humanism.* 
The essence of this third approach to suffering is that it provides the | 


‘I say “Stoic peace” of humanism since, unlike Christianity, humanism must urge — 
men to cultivate a resignation in the acceptance of their own—and others’ —eventual — 
annihilation as individuals. And humanism cannot take the point of view that the | 
circumstances of the individual’s life are gifts from God and are precisely the experi-— 


ences which can become the instruments of his ethico-religious development. For — 
humanism there is a real gratuitousness in most human suffering. : 
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190 THE RELIGIOUS FUNCTIONS OF SUFFERING 
individual who suffers with a new hope—a hope, however, that is to. in 
tally different from the hope that is possible within the point of view tru 
of humanism. The humanist urges a hope for the return of naturalistic enli 
values; the Christian urges a hope that is essentially a moral aspire. cur 
tion for the cultivation of values which include, but also surpass, those , 
of humanism. This i is the aspiration to know the God who loves his | reli 
creatures and who is infinitely lovable. We aspire to learn to find peace - 
_in the love of God through bringing to bear upon all the circumstances | “a 
of this life those values which are grounded in the nature of God, and - 
through the hope of immortality. For this hope illumines the indiyi- Pe 
dual and reveals him as even now an immortal creature to whom the “i 
values of eternity are already relevant. 201 
Thus suffering by removing the individual’s accustomed source of ha 
satisfaction puts him in the condition in which he can—perhaps for the wil 
first time—glimpse the new values that are relevant to him by virtue the 
of his relationship to God. Both the nature of God, and the nature of ) of 
man sustained by God, must end in that illumination which is the gift cot 
of grace and which reveals that the religious interpretation of man is vel 
true. Therefore, the religious appropriation of suffering demands both of 
a moral highmindedness and a type of courage that humanism does not tes 
The religious approach is a moral approach to suffering since it is the - 
2 desire in the midst of suffering to make all of one’s choices in terms ef 
whatever moral insight one believes he possesses. Also, it represents a 
shift from preoccupation with one’s own suffering to an emphasis on the 
requirements of whatever is accepted as a moral obligation. And it is a of 
high-mindedness which surpasses that of humanism in proportion as it = 
seeks not a return of natural goods but a thorough-going and a continu- ™ 
ing subordination of all that is natural to the values of God. This ap-  ! of 
proach to suffering requires a courage which is qualitatively different fe 
from humanistic courage. It requires, not the courage to assert one’s In 
claims to peace in the face of an indifferent universe, but rather the C 
courage which wills to bring the values of God to bear upon all ex- ol 
periences, including the very experience which is the source of suffering ” 
itself. 
A corollary of this is that when one turns to Cartetianity in the midst ” 
of suffering it is not an expression of a “failure of nerve,” though such 
is frequently the humanistic interpretation of a growth ‘a an interest . 
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in the Christian interpretation of life.” The interest in the possible 
truth of Christianity which can become the condition of receiving the 
enlightenment of grace cannot have its origin solely in fear or “inse- 
curity,” though these elements may have been present in that experi- 
ence in which the individual first reflects upon the things of God in a 
religiously significant manner. But the humanist who sees only the 
fear and the desire for security or the sorrow and the desire for com- 
fort comprehends only part of this affective state; he has not seen the 
moral aspiration—preceded above all by what the Christian calls “re- 
pentance”—which is the sine qua non of entering upon the religious life. 

The aspiration which possesses religious significance must include 
repentance for past moral failures. In fact, repentance—the thorough- 
going spirit of centrition—makes the difference between, on the one 
hand, the aspiration which is compatible with humanism and which 
will not lead the individual out of humanism and, on the other hand, 
that aspiration which becomes the condition of the receiving of the gift 
of faith. All religiously significant aspiration must be the desire to be- 
come what one has glimpsed as a possibility for his valuational de- 
velopment, but has not yet achieved. A morality of motivation and 
of action solely in terms of one’s present valuational capacities—in 
terms of what the Christian, implicitly at least, conceives as his moral 
“gifts” rather than as his moral “tasks”—is basic to the naturalistic 


view of human valu 


ational development. 


= 
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II 


Once the individual—perhaps through suffering—has become aware 
of the relevance to him of the truth of Christianity, suffering again be- 
comes a significant ingredient in the life-long process of the develop- 
ment of a mature faith. In this development process the religious way 
of life which is first glimpsed as a possibility finally becomes a full- 
fledged conviction that ideal human peace lies solely in the life that is 
lived in religious categories. This is a developmental process since the 
Christian way of life is never static. Through grace it is the growth 
of insight concerning the nature of God and of the individual’s relation 
to him, of insight into the content of the ideal human values, and of 
the desire, the wisdom, and the strength to act in terms of these values. 

First, the believer ultimately discovers—though this may have been 


‘It is, of course, possible for an individual to turn to Christianity out of fear and 
insecurity alone and without the requisite moral earnestness. But fear and insecurity 
by themselves do not constitute the attitude from which mature faith can grow. 
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incomprehensible to him at first—that his frustration, disappointment, 
boredom, and grief have become stimuli to his continued—or renewed 
aspiration to know the things of God and to live by the values of God, 
And thus suffering has an essential function in the Christian life since 
it is, in part, by virtue of such renewed aspiration that we receive the 
illumination of grace. Here suffering seems to recall the believer from 
his preoccupation with natural goods and to remind him that the Chris. 
tian should seek his fundamental peace solely in his relation to God. 


The person who has become a believer has at least begun to learn 
that in his relation to God there is a source of peace which cannot 
change, even though the individual’s attitude toward this relation may 
change. In his concern with the natural he may grow indifferent to 
his relation to God. Yet if Christianity is true, it follows that most 
of the natural is primarily instrumental; it is the means of our develop. 
ing Our moral nature and the means of our serving man and God. Like 
all that is instrumental, however, natural experiences and possessions 
can also be valued for themselves, and the variety of Christian atti- 
tudes toward the natural as the source of the terminally valuable is 
one of the important differences among individual believers. 


If, for example, Christians recognize the instrumental value of the 
natural, it is also true, I suppose, that at the same time most Christians 
prize some of the activities and possessions of this life as erstwhile goods. 
It is this attitude which has received a clear expression in the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine: “After all, these worldly things are pleasant, 
they have their own charm and it is no small charm. The mind is not 
easily cut off from them merely because it would be base to go back 
to them.” 

But, on the other hand, it is also possible for the Christian to find 
no—or at least very little—terminal value in the events of this life; and 
hence either he is indifferent to them or—out of a longing for the next 
life in which the potentialities of the spirit are at last fulfilled—he is 
impatient with them. We have, for example, St. Teresa of Avila’s “I 
die because I do not die.” 

Second, the experience of suffering may so illumine the religious 
nature of the individual believer that he discovers within himself new 
potentialities for religious development—new potentialities for the liv- 
ing of this life in the love of God and of man and in the hope for eter- 
nity. It is also true, however, that there are at least two different 


*St. Augustine, The Confessions, trans. by F. J. Sheed, p. 122. 
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senses in which suffering reveals potential religious development. Surely 
Christianity must take the point of view that there is a difference be- 
tween, on the one hand, the suffering over the loss of the goods which 
are primarily instrumental since they are wholly natural and secular 
and, on the other hand, the suffering over the loss of those goods which 
according to the Christian interpretation of life are bestowed for eter- 
nity and which are hence already the source of a terminal value which 
is of eternal significance. 

And third, suffering as an instrument of religious development serves 
to make the individual aware of his particular moral tasks—of the 
ways in which his own moral nature falls short of its ideal develop- 
ment. There was a time in the past, perhaps, when the individual 
believer had not so much as glimpsed those potentialities for moral de- 
velopment which grace alone can accomplish; and though now he may 
be ware of these potentialities, he may not possess either the ca- 
pacities or the will to attempt whole-heartedly to live in terms of them 
and so to present that attitude of aspiration which alone brings the 
grace of increased moral insight, strength, and wisdom. I think it can 
be said that here for most believers suffering does its most important 
work in the soul, for in this experience it reveals to the Christian the 
ways in which he is divorced from his highest good. And, also, here 
the Christian becomes aware of one aspect of the activity of God as 
teacher, for those experiences which he is given are always precisely 
those through which he is able to see with clarity the present structure 
of his moral nature and the lineaments of its future development. 

Further, here grace accomplishes its most important work in the soul 
since only he who approaches God out of a recognition of his need for— 
and with a desire for—moral transformation will come to know the 
reality and the depth of God’s transforming love for him. 


Finally, there is one source of suffering which must be present in 
every Christian life; this is the believer’s sorrow because of the suffer- 
ing and the moral wrong-doing of others. As the Christian becomes 
increasingly cognizant of his relation to God, he discovers at the same 
time the nature of his essential relatedness to other men. This related- 
ness in its maturity is a love that is given without thought of self. 

Hence, it is a love that sorrows with others, knowing as it does the 
significance of the awful burden of grief, even though it is at the same 
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time convinced that in the midst of sorrow there is the unchanging loye 
of Ged and that sorrow rightly appropriated must become the instry. 
ment which leads to a new more profound peace. 

And the Christian sorrows also over the moral wrong-doing of others. 
since he is convinced that the choice of what is contrary to the values 
of God is the choice of what can never bring an ideal human peace, 
Since moral wrong-doing (i.e., the willful failure to act in terms of 
what the individual thinks is right) is a concern with the well-being 
of the self and a forgetfulness of the well-being of others, since it does 
violence to the soul’s own laws of proper action and of development, 
and since it is the assertion of the interests of the self above the claims 
of God, it can only lead the self avray from the gradual discovery of 
its true summum bonum. 

Thus the Christian philosophy must conclude that perhaps for all 
men suffering is an essential ingredient of religious maturation. God, 
as the Christian envisages him, is not powerless to prevent suffering; 
limited theism represents an adequate concept neither of the nature 
of God, nor of the relation between God and man. There are two 
fundamental aspects of the individual’s relation to God. ‘There is, on 
the one hand, God’s love of the individual. And, on the other hand, 
there is the individual’s independence. This is not the imaginary in- 
dependence of the naturalist who urges us to rely solely upon our- 
selves and upon the discoveries of science. It is rather that autonomy 
which is proper to man and in which the individual is given both the 
responsibility for taking upon himself his part of the burden of his 
moral development and the freedom which makes his moral choice 
genuinely his own. And the theme of this essay has been that suffer- 
ing is one instrument—the most important instrument, perhaps—which 
puts the individual in the condition in which he can glimpse his moral 
potentialities and their significance. 


Finally, however, the individual believer need not rely upon the 
theoretical analysis of the characteristics of God, and of God’s rela- 
tion to his creation, for a solution to the problem of evil. Through his 
own appropriation of suffering with moral and religious aspiration, he 
must necessarily discover that there has indeed been a conformity be- 
tween what he has suffered and that which his ethico-religious matura- 
tion demanded. And he must also find even in the midst of suffering 
an unchanging and a joyous peace. This is the peace which the soul 
recognizes as its true summum bonum. It is a peace that is solely the 
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gift of grace and hence knows no dependence upon the natural. This 
peace is equally present in natural joy and in the most profound grief, 
and in those experiences in which natural needs have been met, and 
when from the point of view of the natural there are great needs. It 
js the peace which the secular by itself can never possess nor ever 
understand. 


By Roverr TANNENILI 


Yale University 


In our more careless moments we tend to contrast Paul with Luke 
in terms of the “theologian” and the “historian”. While Paul is con- 
cerned with interpreting the significance of Jesus for faith, Luke, we 
think, is primarily concerned with recording the tradition which he has 
received. We are led to this contrast between “theologian” and “his- 
torian” by the obvious fact that Luke attempts to present us with a 
connected story by the use of traditional material. Our deep interest 
in the problem of an accurate historical account of the events surround- 
ing Jesus, in the problem of isolating and evaluating early tradition, 
easily contributes to confusion at this point. The frequent neglect of 
the investigation of the unique themes of Luke-Acts is, perhaps, the 
result of such confusion. To be sure, scholars have generally been aware 
that the author of Luke-Acts was treating traditional material in a 
unique way, thereby reflecting his own ideas of the meaning of this ma- 
terial. But often they failed to grasp the careful and consistent manner 
in which Luke used such material to bring out his own understanding 
of the Christian faith. Through lack of interest and insight the pro- 
grammatic themes which bind the two books of Luke and Acts together 
into one carefully constructed whole have often been neglected. 

Recently, however, the study of the theology of Luke-Acts has been 
given new impetus. One of the sources of this impetus has been the 
studies of Martin Dibelius. In 1923, only a few years after the publica- 
tion of his first form-critical studies on the gospels, Dibelius published 
an important article applying a similar method to the book of Acts.” 


‘Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, pp. 1-25. _ OO 
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Dibelius’ method for isolating the small units of tradition from the 
framework provided by the author of Luke-Acts is a valuable Critical 
tool. His essays are especially valuable for a theological study because 
he was not simply interested in the older units of tradition but also in 
the theological framework which was provided for them. His studies of 
Paul on the Areopagus and of the conversion of Cornelius? show clearly 
his concern to understand the meaning which the author of Luke-Acts 
gave to these sections within the total framework of the two books: 

A second surce of impetus to the study of the theological ideas of 
Luke-Acts is the recent interest in a theological view of history.‘ The 
concern of theologians in general to understand history within the frame- 
work of the Christian faith has led New Testament theologians to be 
concerned with the consciously developed view of history as the history 
of salvation according to the plan of God and centering in Jesus Christ 
which is found in Luke-Acts. 


Luke’s interpretation of the meaning of history is given fundamental 
importance in the recent study of the theology of Luke-Acts by Hans 
Conzelmann.” Conzelmann asserts that Luke-Acts shows a decided 
change from Mark in its view of the coming of the eschaton. Although 
the last judgment plays an important role in Luke-Acts, it is the fact 
of the judgment, not its nearness, which is important to the author. 
Ideas that the parousia is imminent are deliberately removed and in 
their place attention is directed to the period of time between the as- 
cension of Jesus and the final judgment.’ For the first time Luke makes 
a conscious distinction between the past time of the activity of Jesus 
and the present time of the church, the latter being conceived as an 
epoch of considerable duration. These are presented as separate ages 
with their own distinguishing characteristics within the course of the 
history of salvation. Likewise the time previous to the activity of Jesus 
is understood as a separate age. So Conzelmann sees Luke as develop- 
ing his understanding of the history of salvation around three major 
stages: 1) the time of Israel of the law and the prophets, 2) the time of 
the activity of Jesus, which is the pre-presentation of the future salva- 


*Thid., pp. 26ff. and pp. 100ff. 

“In tne new Meyer series there is an excellent commentary on Acts by Haenchen 
which incorporates many of the ideas of Dibelius as well as other recent studies: Die 
Apostelgeschichte. 

‘Paul Schubert points this out. Cf. “The Structure and Significance of Luke 24”, 
Neutestamentliche Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann, p. 166. 

Mitte der Zeit. 
“Cf. Acts 1.6-8 
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tion, 3) the time between Jesus’ ascension and parousia, which is the 
time of the church and the Holy Spirit. In this way an imminent esc/:a- 
ton is done away with and the whole of the history of salvation is or- 
ganized and described under the conception of the plan of God, the 
divine determination in history. In this framework of God’s activity in 
history according to a definite plan, Luke inserts his other characteristic 
ideas, including his Christology, which is determined by the placing of 
Christ in the middle of the history of salvation. 

A slightly different but closely related aspect of Luke’s theology is 
brought out in an article by Paul Schubert.’ While Conzelmann is in- 
terested in those aspects of Luke’s thought which are unique, Schubert 
emphasizes the fact that Luke stands within a definite tradition, giving 
careful literary expression to a type of theology which was becoming 
increasingly popular in the Hellenistic Christian churches of the time. 
Through an analysis of Luke 24 Schubert shows that with conscious 
climactic effect Luke brings the gospel to a close on the theme of “proof 
from prophecy.” ‘This “proof-from-prophecy theology” is a central 
theological idea throughout the two-volume work. Luke regards Jesus’ 
own predictions of his suffering, death and resurrection, together with 
the Scriptural prophecies, “as the decisive proof that Jesus is the Christ, 
and that God has raised him from the dead.’”* This theme of proof 
from prophecy “is but the hard rational core of what we should more 
adequately call Luke’s theology of history.’” 

While one may argue which is more fundamental for Luke’s thought 
—(1) the plan of God according to certain stages, or (2) the proof 
from prophecy—it is clear that they are both of major importance and 
that in Luke’s mind they belong together. God’s plan is revealed and 
authenticated to men through the fulfillment of prophecy. However the 
fundamental importance of these general themes presents us with a pro- 
blem when we turn from them to a consideration of the significance of 
the death of Jesus for Luke. Luke makes it abundantly clear that the 
death of Jesus is part of God’s plan, part of the prophecy which must 
be fulfilled.” The necessity of Jesus’ death is even given independent 
emphasis in several places. In Acts 2.23 it is asserted that the passion 
events took place by “the definite plan and foreknowledge of God” 
while the same idea, only this time formulated in terms of prophecy, is 


0p. cit., pp. 165-86. 
*Ibid., p. 174. 

*Ibid., p. 174, n.20. 
“Cf. e.g. Luke 18.31f.; 22.22; 24.26, 46-7; Acts 17.3. 
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expressed in Acts 13.29. But in spite of the unusual emphasis on the 
divine necessity of the suffering and death of Jesus, we seem to get no 
clear answer when we go on to ask why his death was necessary or what 
it accomplished. Where are the atonement conceptions that we would 
expect? The reference to the efficacy of the blood of the Lord in Act 
20.28 is noteworthy chiefly because of its uniqueness." Otherwise the 
only reference to a sacrificial death “for us” is the words over the bread 
and cup in Luke 22.19-20, which are doubtful textually and in any case 
are not Luke’s own formulation. So we are forced to ask what role the 
death of Jesus plays in Luke’s thought. Is he, perhaps, only interested 
in developing certain themes in Luke-Acts while presupposing concep- 
tions of the atonement held by the early church? Perhaps he even has 
some reason for avoiding these conceptions. Perhaps the crucifixion of 
Jesus is merely a great crime which will bring judment upon those who 
do not repent,” or perhaps it marks the rejection of Jesus by the Jews 
and so the rejection of their own election in favor of the gentiles.” Such 
is the puzzle with which we are faced and which causes us to ask: in 
Luke’s thought does the death of Jesus have any positive significance 
for the church? 

We can gain some insight into this problem by looking at Luke’ 
treatment of the Last Supper. At this significant moment immediately 
preceding the crucifixion we might well expect some expression of the 
meaning of this imminent event. The crucifixion casts its shadow across 
the whole of the Last Supper, giving it its unique importance—tts char- 
acter as the Last Supper—and causing every word and event to take on 
added meaning. The order, and to a considerable extent the material, 
of Luke’s treatment of the Supper is unique among the gospels. Investi- 
gation has often been concerned with the question of whether Luke is 
here following a source. If we choose rather to investigate what may 
be meant by placing this material here, so that it is spoken by a Jesus 
who is about to die and who is sitting at table with the apostles; and 
if we give full weight to this context, I think we will find that through 
this unique treatment a unique witness is being made to the significance 
of the death of Jesus. 

The whole of the Last Supper in Luke is too complex to deal with 


"T; Luke here consciously introducing a Pauline touch? Cf. also Acts 13.38-9. 

"Cf. Acts 2.23, 36-7. 

%Conzcimann expresses such an idea, op. cit., p. 165. However the decisive break 
with the Jews seems to come when they reject the preaching of the apostles, as 
Conzelmann’s qualifications hint. 
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here. Rather I must concentrate upon 22.24-30. The first four verses 
of this section deal with the dispute about greatness. This pericope is 
familiar to us from Mark, but there it appears in quite a different set- 
ting. In Luke it is given new and added significance by being placed in 
the Last Supper discourses. As part of this new significance the point 
of the pericope is sharpened to apply directly to the apostles. While 
Mark speaks in a general way of “he who wishes to become apo 
(10.42), Luke speaks of “he who is great” and “he who leads” (22.26 

It is assumed that the apostles are the great ones and the rulers in “ 
church. Because they are in this position, a warning must be directed 
tothem. The warning consists in this: their rule must be like that of 
Jesus rather than like that of the kings of the gentiles. That Luke 
recognizes an apostolic ministry is quite clear, both here and in the fol- 
lowing pericope, and there is some justification for Alan Richardson’s 
designation of the Last Supper in Luke as an “ordination.” Indeed 
this is brought out at the very beginning of the Last Supper discourse, 
for in v. 14 it is the “apostles” (Mark, “the twelve”) who are seated 
with him. But the fact that Luke acknowledges the apostolic ministry 
at this point also means that he recognizes the existence of the church, 
for an apostle has no meaning apart from the church which he is sent 
to form and govern. The twelve who sit at table with their Lord do so 
as those who are chosen as the leaders of the church. In the persons of 
the apostles the church is present at this crucial point in its own for- 
mation.” 

It is in v. 27 that the nature of the kingship of Jesus, which the 
apostles must imitate, is explained. It is in this verse that the death of 
Jesus is related most strikingly to the church. Both Mark and Luke 
use the verb diakoneo to describe Jesus’ serving, but Luke uses it in 
contrast with anakeimai. Hence we must translate v. 27 in this way: 
“For who is greater, he who reclines at the table or he who waits on the 
table? Is not he who reclines? But I am in your midst as one who waits 
on the table.” When Jesus serves it is at the table of fellowship of tlie 
church. So must it be when the apostles serve. 

By this serving the fellowship of the church is realized. The concep- 
tion of the meal-fellowship of the church occurs in several important 
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"An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament, pp. 315f. 

*It is important to see that Luke’s principal concern is never with the church as 
such but with the word of God delivered by the apostle. This becomes clear in Acts. 
On the basis of this witness to God’s acts, however, the community of believers is 
formed, and so the conception of the witness and the response of faith is inseparably 
bound to that of the apostle and the church. 
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, places in Luke-Acts. It is when Jesus sits at table with them and 
_ breaks the bread that the disciples in Emmaus recognize their Lord a 
, (Lk. 24.30-31) The first summary of the activity of the early church - 
ee mentions “the breaking of bread” as an important part of that activity ys 
r (Acts 2.42, 46)" This common fellowship meal of the followers of Jesus, ze 
; whether identical with the Eucharist or not, is a s:cans by which the - 
= i fellowship of the church is created and nurtured. This is not only so of the 
. the fellowship of Christians with each other, but also of Christians with he 
_ their Lord, as the Emmaus episode shows. The same thought appears 
in v. 27 of the passage under discussion. Jesus announces to the apos- ! im 
. — tles that in his waiting on the fellowship table he is in their midst. The | Ly 
1 serving of Jesus is the means by which the meal-fellowship of his fol- ap 
_ lowers, with each other and with himself, is constituted. But in this ne 
—— context the self-humiliating serving must refer primarily to Jesus’ death, * 


It is because Jesus’ kingship means suffering that he stands in contrast 
with the kings of the gentiles. The serving of Jesus is voluntary self. 
humiliation and it is precisely this aspect of the death of Jesus thatwe , 
find emphasized.” It is on the basis of this suffering that the fellowship Jes 
of the church is formed. And the apostles must share in something of | 2" 


this self-humiliating suffering if they are to do their part in nurturing 7 
the fellowship of the church. Here the death of Jesus is seen as the tat 
basis of the church’s existence. wn 
An interesting confirmation of this interpretation of 22.24-27 is found ' the 

in Luke 12.37. Here we have the surprising figure of the master serving = 
his slaves at table. This is the reward for the servants who are found | e 
to be faithful when the master returns: “Truly I say to you that he - 
(the master) will gird himself and cause them to recline at table and eg 
~ come to serve them.” Here again, this time as a final reward, we have Th 
the picture of the master who, through his self-humiliating service, waits ni 
“upon the table of his followers. = 
In 22.28-30 the ideas of table fellowship and the death of Jesus re- F | 
= Moreover this passage is bound to what immediately precedes Py 
‘it by the common theme of kingly power. In v. 25 Luke sharpens the ve 
reference to those who exercise authority among the gentiles by refer- < 
Acts 1.4 refers to Jesus “eating salt with” the apostles and Acts 10.41 speaks of wa 
the apostles “eating and drinking with” Jesus. All three verbs are compounds with | ‘ 
syn-. The context of both verses contains the idea of bearing witness to the resut- 
rection, but the point of the eating is something more than proof of Jesus’ physical 


resurrection (Cf. Luke 24.41-2), for emphasis is laid on the fact of eating together. 


] “Cf. Luke 18.32 and the silent suffering of J under insolent treatment at 
“trial. | mal 
‘ tha 
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ring explicitly to “kings.” It is in contrast with other kings that the 
kingship of Jesus, involving humiliating suffering for the sake of the 
church, is to be understood. But with v. 28 the significance for the 
church of Jesus’ kingly power is brought into focus. Once more these 
words are addressed to the apostles as apostles. Just as in v. 26, where 
they are acknowledged as the great, those in a position of leadership, so 
here they are viewed as the rulers of the new Israel: “And you shall be 
seated on thrones ruling the twelve tribes of Israel.” (v. 30) In v. 30 
krino probably has the broader sense of “rule.” Certain passages of the 
LXX suggest such usage.” In any case, for Luke the “judging” by the 
apostles is not simply reserved for the final consummation. As the 
leaders of the church they exercise this function in the time of the 
church, and so it is at this solemn moment, not at the second coming, 
that this authority is conferred upon them.” 

So it is not as individuals but as rulers of the church that the apostles 
are assigned kingly power and given a place, eating and drinking with 
Jesus at his table." By his granting of the kingdom to the apostles, he 
grants the kingdom to the whole church of which they are the repre- 
sentatives. The church is to be the new Israel and is to partake of the 
table fellowship in the kingdom. To be sure the kingdom, for Luke, 
transcends the visible church. It is both a future reality, standing at 
the consummation, and a heavenly reality, based on Christ’s heavenly 
enthronement. But it is possible to draw too sharp a distinction be- 
tween the kingdom and the church, for the visible church gains its sig- 
nificance through its sharing in the kingdom. The transendent Christ, 
seated at the right hand of God, nevertheless rules over the church. 
Through this conferral of the kingdom, then, the apostles are now ruling 
over the new Israel, the church is now participating in table fellowship 
at its King’s table. 

In order to see the full significance of this conferral of the kingdom 
for the problem which we have set ourselves we must examine the verb 
Getsthemel. This verb occurs only once more in Luke-Acts, in Acts 
3.25, where it is connected with the related noun diatheke and refers to 


“Luke speaks of hoi basileis and euergetai; Mark, of hoi dokountes archein and 
hor megaiot. 

1 re 

"Cf. Psalms 2.10. 4 Kingdoms 15.5, | Maccabees 9.73, Psalms of Solomon 17.29. 

“In contrast Matth 1ew’s version of this saying, at 19.28, is a promise referring to the 
ume of the palingenesia. 

2 

I take basileian as the object of diatithemai as well as of dietheto. Its position 
makes it preferrable to the hina clause and the mention of sitting on thrones shows 
that the apostles do share in Jesus’ kingly power. 
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the Old Testament covenant. In every other instance of this verb in 
the New Testament—all of which occur in Hebrews—it is also con- 
nected with diatheke.” It is probable that there is a reference to the 
covenant in our passage also. But diatheke can also mean “will” and 
diatithemai can mean “to dispose of property by a will.” This seems 
to be the dominant sense here.“ The conferral of the kingdom on the 
apostles and the church at this solemn moment is the act of one who is 
about to die. Embedded as it is in the midst of these last discourse; 
before the crucifixion and set between material showing the deepest 
awareness and concern for the church,” the death of Jesus is brought 
into closest connection with the church. The kingdom is conferred by 
means of a will. It is through the death of Jesus that the church - 
enabled to share in the kingdom.” 


Neither of the striking images with which we have dealt—that of the 
establishment of the table fellowship of the church through the seli- 
humiliating service of Jesus, and that of the conferral of the kingdom 
by means of a will—can be regarded as atonement theory. They are 
not developed explanations of how the death of Jesus is efficacious. Fur- 
thermore it must be admitted that the evaluation of these verses within 
the total context of Luke-Acts remains somewhat of a problem. Here 
Luke is using traditional material for his own purposes. He is express- 
ing his own ideas but not entirely in his own words, and, consequently— 
aside from the idea of table fellowship in the church and with jesus-- 
there is little development of these particular ideas elsewhere. Yet 
these verses do indicate an answer to the problem of the meaning of the 
death of Jesus for Luke. The plan of God which makes necessary the 
death of the Christ is not simply an inexplicable and arbitrary divine 
determination resulting in rejection and judgment, for God makes use 
of the death of Jesus to bring positive benefits to the church. To be sure, 
Luke’s main interest is in setting forth his own understanding of the 


Cf. Hebrews 8.10: 9.16, 17; 10.16. 
“24 very frequent meaning in non-biblical Greek Cf. Hebrews 9.15-17 where the 
argument depends on the double meaning of diatheke and diatithemat. 

*A parallel conferral of a kingdom at death can be cited from Josephus, Antiquities 
of the Jews, 13, 407 ten de basileian . . . dietheto. 

*Note the following word concerning Jesus’ intercession for Peter, and through him 
for all the brethren. 

**This means that in v. 29 diatithemai has a slightly different sense than dietheto, 
since the latter is not connected with a death. This may appear strained in English, 
but I think it is possible in Greek. The Greek concept is large enough to cover both 
of these instances and it is the situation in which it is used that makes it natural for 
the more specific concept of a conferral connected with a death to be expressed by the 
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plan of God and its relation to prophecy. The lack of development of 
the significance of the death of Jesus shows this. Nevertheless Luke 
presupposes certain common Christian conceptions of atonement,” and 
can on occasion express such conceptions in new and striking ways. 
Thus through Luke’s use of the pericope which narrates the dispute 
about greatness we see the table fellowship of the church constituted 
through Jesus’ full measure of self-humiliating service. In the conferral 
of the kingdom on the apostles we see that the church participates in 
the kingdom through Jesus’ death. Luke rarely speaks of the death ot 
Jesus in the manner in which we might expect, especially when we core 
to him from reading Paul, but in his own way he makes clear that that 
death was a death “for us.” 


4n Era in Anglican Theology: From Gore to Temple. By Arthur Michael Ramsey. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960, pp. 192. $3.50. 

For the student of the development of Anglican theology there has 
been an absence of any synoptic treatment beginning with the turn 
of this century up to the present. Adequate, although not overly ex- 
citing, have been discussions of the late 19th century such as those of 
L, Elliott- Binns, J. K. Mozley’s Some Tendencies in British Theology, 
C.C. J. Webb’s Religious Thought in England Since 1850, and The 
Life of Charles Gore by G. L. Prestige. But the period 1900-1950 has 
been a largely unfilled gap, excepting Walter Marshall Horton’s Con- 
temporary English Theology. 

The need has now been met partly, and interestingly, by the survey 
undertaken by the Archbishop of York in the Hale Memorial Lectures, 
1959 (Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, IIl.). 

Ramsey begins his study of an era in Anglican theology as it was 
focused in Great Britain (no reference to American thinkers such as 
DuBose, F. J. Hall, Nash, et al) with the publication of the then con- 
troversial and epoch-making Lux Mundi. There follows discussion of 


"The citing of Isaiah 53 in Acts 8.32-3 and Luke 22.37, together with the in- 
clusion of the statement concerning the blood of Christ in Acts 20.28, shows this. 
The citation at Luke 22.35-8, which closes the Last Supper discourse, may be rather 
important for Luke. 
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the predominately incarnationalist theology, a theology of explanation 
or revelation rather than of redemption, with its emphasis on kenosis 
_ The author tries, rather unconvincingly and probably unnecessarily cop. 
sidering the period, to argue that the doctrine of the Atonement wa; 
- not too much subordinated to a one-sided incarnationalism. He then 
_ passes on to the rise of “Modernism” (actually a form of Liberal Pro. 
testantism rather than Modernism of the classical type) in the Church 
_ of England as expressed by the Modern Churchmen’s Union. Next js 
taken up the “Liberal Catholicism” of Charles Gore and his disciples 
and the later and more critical expression of the same approach as 
represented in Essays Catholic and Critical edited by E. G. Selwyn, 
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Moving more specifically into the inter-world war period, the Arch- 
bishop sees the emergence of two or three new, or newly emphasized, 
factors contributing to the development of Anglican theology. The 
first was the rise of ecclesiological concern, prompted in part by the 
ecumenical movement; the Lambeth Conference documents of 1920 
(The Appeal to All Christian People) and 1930 serve to illustrate An- 
_glican preoccupation with Church and Ministry in this period. The 
second was the “Recovery of the Bible” (Chapter IX) highlighted in 
Anglican circles by the writings of Edwin Hoskyns. A third and 
closely related trend was in the field of liturgical studies. 

The tenth chapter deals with William Temple and his theology, 
characterized by the author as “that of an amateur,” from Mens Crea- 
trix (1916) through Nature, Man and God (1934). Admirers of the 
later theology of Temple, among whom the reviewer would count hin- 
self, will not be wholly satisfied with Ramsey’s discussion. First, for 
example, there appears to be overlooked the very real philosophical 
development, even shift from idealism to a form of epistemological 
realism, in Temple’s thought when the author refers to a_ persistent 
“Hegelian strain.” Secondly, in the discussion of Temple’s view of 
Revelation there would seem to be a fundamental misunderstanding 
_when the writer faults Temple for making a distinction between “his- 
tory as objective and interpretation as subjective” (p. 152). It is clear 
that Temple by the time of Nature, Man and God had rejected ary 
such distinction between the “objective” and the “subjective” and it is 
precisely Temple’s point that sheer event is never apprehended apart 
from interpretation, and vice versa, which defines his theory of Reve- 
lation. 


A concluding chapter sets forth an evaluation of the more or less 
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permanent contributions to theological thought which issue from the 
period of Gore to Temple. Four appendices to the main chapters of the 
book deal respectively with Albert Schweitzer, the Fall and Original 
Sin in Anglican Thought, the Trinity in Anglican Theology, Gore and 
Rashdall on the Trinity. 
Readers will be inclined to question some minor points: (1) The 
implication that Loisy’s criticism of Harnack and Modernism in 
the Roman Church were in some way indebted to Schweitzer’s apo- 
calyptic interpretation of the Gospel (p. 63). Apart from Tyrrell who 
was influenced by Schweitzer, the fact seems to be that Loisy, as eariy 
as 1883, “realized the importance of the eschatological view of the 
gospel” (A. R. Vidler, The Modernist Movement in the Roman Churci:, 
p. 124). (2) The statement (p. 141) that Barth’s existentialist the- 
ology maintains “that man is not free to admire or judge of its (Reve- 
lation’s) content: like Nicodemus, he finds himself judged by it.” This 
would seem to be rather a description of the critical or crisis quality 
of the Christian revelation. (3) The warning that we should not “im- 
bibe uncritically the assumptions of contemporary oecumenism,” (p. 
170) when it is far from clear what the author regards as either the 
“assumptions” or “contemporary oecumenism.” 
Two of the typographical errors are particularly disconcerting. Page 
120 quotes the Lambeth Quadrilateral as stating, “The Historic Epis- 
copate, locally adopted (sic)... .” The word is “adapted.” Again on 
page 156 in reference to “broad-minded Evangelicalism” it reads, “But 
it was somewhat viable to the superficial liberal and progressivist 
ideas....” Probably this should be “vulnerable.” 
Despite the demurrers and reservations expressed above, and they 
do not materially affect the argument or value of the book, students of 
contemporary theology should welcome the Archbishop’s useful and 
well-written contribution. The task was by no means an easy one and 

it has been on the whole commendably done. 
Aupen D. 


The Transcendence of God. By Fdward Farley. Westminster Press, 1960, pp. 255. 
$5.00. 
The jacket of this book quite correctly describes it as “theology at 
the profoundest level,” but this does not mean that the book is not 
highly readable. Indeed it is one of the most lucid presentations of its 
theme in recent years and is to be commended to all those who are 
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wrestling with the question of what Christian faith means when jt 
speaks of God as “transcendent.” 
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The author is now a member of the faculty of DePauw University. 
For some time he was on the staff of Union Seminary, New York. a 
an assistant to Professor Robert McAfee Brown. We have here his first 
book; but it is, we may hope, only his first. Someone who writes so 
well and so learnedly should have much more in store for us. 

The book opens with a discussion of the change in “temper” from the 
-immanentism of the “liberal era” to the new emphasis on God as other 
; than his operations in the world, viewing this emphasis from the side 
of kerygmatic presentation and from the side of metaphysical thought, 
The reviewer, having just read the Archbishop of York’s new volume, 
An Era in Anglican Theology, was grateful to Professor Farley for his 
discriminating discussion of “immanence.” Whereas his Grace was al- 
together too sweeping in his treatment of this period, especially with 
respect to a series of Anglican divines (e.g., Rashdall and Bethune- 
Baker), the writer of the present book makes the necssary distinctions 
and seems to understand better both the motives and the reservations 
of theologians in the period—although, of course, his treatment takes 
but slight notice of the specifically Anglican writing of the time, its 
main interest being in the American scene. 

There follow chapters on the five figures about whom the whole dis- 
cussion revolves: Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Karl Heim, Charles 
‘Hartshorne, and Henry Nelson Wieman. It will surprise some readers 
to find Wieman, and perhaps to find Hartshorne, in this grouping; but 
Dr. Farley makes his reason quite clear. Professor Wieman is anxious 
to establish the objectivity of divine reality and to maintain that God 
is thus much more than, indeed is other than, human altruism and 
good will, as some of the immanentists would have maintained (par- 
: ticularly in the Chicago school to which Dr. Wieman belonged). For 
Wieman God is transcendent to “man’s working,” to “man’s needs,” 
and to “man’s knowledge”—there is, as Farley puts it, functional, so- 
teriological, and epistemological transcendence, although Wieman re- 
jects what Farley describes as the “spatial” idea of transcendence some- 
times implied in conservative theological writing. And Professor Hart- 
shorne surely belongs here, for God is for him both Perfect and also 
perfectly related to the world. 

A final chapter discusses the concept of transcendence in the light 
of the preceding analysis. Here two basic questions are asked and an- 
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swered: “does human experience in and of itself arrive at a Transcen- 
dent?” and “what can be said about the Transcendent on the basis of 
the Transcendent’s revelation of itself?” The answers seem to resolve 
themselves into the affirmation that while men are aware, in various 
wavs, of that which transcends them, they are unable to qualify the 
Transcendent, and hence there is required (what the Christian faith 
declares has been given) a revelation of the Transcendent, so that 
through an analogy drawn from grace experienced by men as they 
meet and respond to this revelation, they are granted some “knowl- 
edge” of the God who is unexhausted by and yet present in the world 
which is other than himself. 

The two chapters which were of particular interest to the reviewer 
are those which discuss the thought of Tillich and Hartshorne. I found 
them to be accurate and fair, so far as they went; and I welcomed es- 
pecially the summary of the views of Professor Hartshorne, a philoso- 
pher to whom nothing like sufficient justice has been done (I tried to 
do this, to some degree, in one chapter of my recent The Word Incar- 
nate). It appears to me that these two thinkers have been able to 
include the genuine insights of immanentism in their systems, while at 
the same time recognizing and providing room for the awareness of 
the Holy, the sense of the Other, and the inexhaustibility of the divine 
reality which is what transcendence is all about. 

In this connection, I believe that the one defect of Professor Farley’s 
own summary and conclusion is that his rightful emphasis on the reve- 
lational side and on the “knowledge” provided in the kerygmatic affir- 
mation needs to have a background and context such as his christocen- 
tric line of thought cannot provide. That is to say, I should wish to 
insist that the more general experience of man, apart from redemption 
in Jesus Christ, does indeed have a revelational quality which while 
admittedly dim and diffused and requiring the vivid focus which onz 
Lord provides for man’s understanding of the quality of him who is 
Transcendent, cannot properly be described as “human experience in 
and of itself.” A// experience involves the revelatory working of God, 
in every reach of the creation; and it was this which immanentism eri- 
phasized and over-emphasized, in reaction from an almost deistic view 
of God absent from his creation save when, by miracle or in the “special 
revelation” in Jesus Christ, he made himself known. 

But all of us should welcome Professor Farley’s book, not only be- 
cause it is so lucid and so interesting, but because it is by way of finding 
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an understanding of transcendence and of God as the Transcenden: 
which “locates” him (to use Farley’s word) in the meetings which a 
established in God’s revelation of himself to the world of men, rather 
than in some remote “region” where he sits aloof from that world, 

W. Norman Pirrencgp 


Church Education jor Tommorrow. By Wesner Fallaw. The Westminster Press, 1%>, 
pp. 219. $3.75. 

Everybody knows that the Sunday church school is pitifully inade. 
quate. Many devices have been tried for improving it: a Variety of 
curriculum materials, numerous types of teacher training, the wor 
of the director of religious education, resources such as books and visu:| 


made across the generations. 

There is a content to the Christian faith, and the church has an obl- 
gation so to teach that the child may understand. Professor Fallay, 
Howard Professor of Religious Education at Andover-Newton Theo. 
logical School, points out that in the history of the church the Sunda 
School is only one way, and at that less than two hundred years old 
The results (or lack thereof) suggest that it is time to try another way, 
he believes. 

The plan the author outlines places the teaching responsibility 
the clergyman. He is not to be the teacher of teachers (as in the Sez 
bury Series) but the teacher of children, especially of older childre: 
and young people. He will teach because he is probably the only per- 
son in the average parish possessing an adequate knowledge in theology 
and biblical studies. His obligation to teach becomes serious with 
regard to boys and girls of fourth grade and older. In their daily 
school experience they have competent teachers who inform them whil: 
challenging their thought. When they fail to find this kind of teaching 
on Sunday, they drop out. 

Professor Fallaw does not overlook the need for methodology t 
carry learning. Nor does he think that content can be poured into 
child. He is concerned that the church as church shall be the edv- 
cator. Through this new relationship on a direct level with boys and 
girls and young people, the clergyman will be able both to know them 
personally and to help them in their spiritual growth. 

Sensing the discouragement felt by the clergy, church school teachers 


aids. No convincingly appreciable improvement seems to have bee | 


and parents (as well as the apathy of children), he suggests an ap- 
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proach. Classes would meet on a weekday, after school, for at least an 


de 

‘ hour. In most communities the school authorities can be prevailed 
ar 

/ upon to yield some after-school time usually taken up with extra- 
er | x 


» curricular activities. The obligation to clear that hour of paid lessons 
in music, dancing, etc., would then rest squarely on the parents. Many 


mid parishes might well charge tuition fees (scholarships also being made 
available) on the thesis that a thorough religious education might 
Wh, _ appear as important to families as good music lessons. In any event, it 
| will be preferable to have some children religiously well-educated than 

de to have all of them ignorant 
‘of Professor Fallaw believes that acceptance of this plan would grow 
ok | as the parish thought through its full implications and observed the 
ual | superior results. In general, each clergyman would have the responsi- 
a_| —_hility for teaching one hundred children in groups of twenty-five. Larger 


parishes usually have more than one clergyman anyhow. Smaller par- 
li ’ — ishes would require group grading. Unless the clergyman has real skill 
) in teaching small children, probably a competently trained woman 
| would be needed for teaching the younger classes. In such a case she 
ay should be educated, theologically and pedagogically, and fully qualified 
professionally as a director of religious education. (The budgetary 
| necessities would be helped by the tuition fees: one hundred children 
' at sixty dollars a year would yield six thousand dollars). Lay people 
§ who heretofore have been teaching Sunday church school now could 
* | be included in the program as helpers with particular skills and re- 
sources to contribute. In the transitional period, before professionally 
™ | competent help became available for the younger children, some of these 
y persons might continue to teach the younger children while the clergy- 
n ' man began his teaching of the older ones. 
Chapters in the book suggest changes which will be necessary in the 
*y seminary curriculum in order that future clergy might be prepared 
: for this additional responsibility. The book ends with a suggested cur- 
riculum for the proposed weekday school. A wide range of resources 
J for reading by both teachers and pupils is offered. 

Church Education for Tomorrow should prove of real value in stimu- 
lating serious thought as to the purpose of the church school and the 
role of the clergyman in the education of children in the Christian faith. 
Iris V. Cutty 
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The Eucharist and Liturgical Renewal. Fd. by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. Oxforg 
University Press, 1960, pp. 146. $3.00. 


This important little book brings to a wider public the addresses de. 
livered at the Liturgical Conference held in November of 1959 at & 
Paul’s Church, San Antonio, Texas, sponsored jointly by that parish, ip 
celebration of its seventy-fifth anniversary, and The Associated P,;. 
ishes. 

The first address, by Bishop Stephen Bayne, was on “The Eucharix 
and the Church.” He found a good entry point by citing the obviox 
fact that we Anglicans cannot seem to make up our minds about the 
place of the Eucharist, regardless of what we may say about its cen. 
trality. We have “Morning Prayer Parishes,” and “Eucharistically. 
minded Parishes,” and people take sides about which is best, even 
though making some place for both in their practice. Pointing out the 
triviality of many reasons for the preference for Morning Prayer shown 
by so many, Bayne saw a more serious reason for uncertainty in the 
much less congregational nature of cur Prayer Book Eucharistic rites, 
contrasting sharply with the dialogue form which still operates in the 
Choir Offices to keep the congregation aware of their active participa- 
tion, and actually does more to make the attendants upon them into a 
worshipping congregation. Much could and should be done to remedy 
this defect in our liturgies; to break up the long prayers into dialogue 
form; to bring the Antecommunion back into full form that would 
include the congregational and Biblical elements that have disappeared 
from it, but remained as the core of the Offices. Thus much of the real 


values our people find in Morning Prayer could be embodied in the — 


eucharistic rite to make it a more helpful vehicle for worship, which 
should be more gladly welcomed as the accustomed central Sunday 
service. 

Bishop Bayne is certainly right in these observations about the non- 
congregational cast of our present rite, though he ignored the fact that 
we can already, by our present rubrics, recover psalmody, Old Testa 
ment lesson and two canticles by prefacing the Antecommunion with 
Morning Prayer through the first lesson and its following canticle. Also 
unmentioned was what some feel to be a real need for another sz 
of epistles and gospels for use in alternate years for some at least of 
the ordinary Sundays, if the Biblical ground of our rejoicing is to be 
laid out fully. 

But such revision does not, of course, touch the heart of the pre- 
blem. At its base our people are of two minds about the Eucharist, 
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Bayne asserted, because it is for many of them, not only a mystery, but 
an unrelated mystery. This is true because we so often approach the 
Fucharist in terms of our needs, rather than of God’s response. The 
key, the Bishop believes, is the recovery of the real meaning of sactri- 
fce. Freeing the concept of its limited understanding as unpleasant 
giving up of something of value, we have to go on to deeper under- 
standing of its biblical force to be able to appreciate what is meant by 
the one full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction 
offered by our Lord in His death and commemorated in the Eucharist, 
and on the other the freedom and joy that are ours in the Christian 
privilege of self-oblation through Christ in eucharistic life that lasts 
through the week, but focuses in the Eucharist. 


The tensions between medieval and Reformation thought about the 
Eucharist have mainly centered, so far as the concept of sacrifice is 
concerned, in the concept of time. The sacrifice of Christ was per- 
formed in history, once for all, and past. The thought of repeating it 
again is repugnant, because it implies an insufficiency in the sacrifice. 
Yet the Eucharist is not a mere human exercise in bare remembrance 
of what is past. It partakes of the reality of Christ’s self-offering. The 
clue, Bayne argues, is in the living Christ, present with us; He offered 
Himself on the cross because He is true Man, and because He is true 
God. “The sacrifice is an eternal fact about God” (p. 9.). Because He 
is alive, because He is in us, we offer Him as we offer ourselves in 
worship and in life. 


The Christian’s life is the life of Calvary, acted out by Christ in 
us, choice after choice, day after day, act by act. And always it is 
the Eucharist which binds and holds all this together in Time and 
out of Time. The Church is the eucharistic Body, the Christians 
are the eucharistic people, the people who take their lives, and 
break them, and give them, in daily fulfillment of what our Lord 


did and does. (p. 17). 


It will be seen that this is an important essay, presenting a facet of the 
“new liturgical thought” in a fresh and interesting way. 

The second address, by Professor John Marshall Holt, deals with 
the Eucharist and the Bible. When one sees Christian life as “response 
to grace,” as the reception of redemption and surrender of life in re- 
sponse to it, then the relationship of Bible and Eucharist in this dual 
movement becomes apparent. In the Eucharist God brings his redeem- 
ing love to bear upon our lives; in the Bible we are confronted with 
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“the record of revelation, the story of redemption, the history of sal. 
vation.” In both, human response has taken place in response to and js 
made possible by the grace of God, and exclusive attention to either 
element leads to unhealthy attitudes and understandings. Under the 
guidance of the Scriptures and in the Eucharist to which it leads, “map 
is receiving redemption, a congregation is being met by their Saviour: 
humanity is being taken into responsible fellowship with God.” (p. 25.) 
It is the Christian belief that God Himself is active in both. 

Dr. Holt chose to consider the human response under the three heads 
of cultic, theological and ethical, divisions which, though not mutually 
exclusive, furnish an understandable way to get a broad look at life as 
a whole. In the cultic, Scripture and ceremonial reenactment rehearse 
the mighty acts of our redemption, and by the grace of God the past js 
made present in saving power. In theological thought the intellect js 
brought to bear upon revealed truth, covenanted appointment, and 
the intellectual understandings of the world about us, to save us from 
unreasoned superstition and bring us to the deepest understanding of 
the meaning of our salvation. In the ethical, both Bible and eucha- 
ristic rite confront us again and again with the challenge to our way 


of life. 


The author applies these categories, cultic, theological and ethical, 
both to our response to God and to our manner of life with our fellow- 
men in an interesting and helpful way. 

“The Eucharist and Education” was the subject of the address made 
by Dora Phyllis Chaplin of the General Seminary, and her treatment 
was most helpful. Given our present situation, in which little in educa- 
tion or everyday life prepares us for the Church’s liturgy, we cannot 
expect it to be self-interpreting. Church and home must join in the 
teaching task, as they ever have, and the liturgy itself forms a good 
framework for that teaching. Dr. Chaplin indicates five areas in which 
teaching is particularly necessary to prepare learners to enter into the 
eucharistic life more helpfully. 1. The student must be led to regard 
all men and all things about him as God’s creation, precious in His 
sight, and therefore not material for selfish exploitation. “Out of rev- 
erence for life comes awe, wonder and thanksgiving which we can offer 
in the liturgy in the language of praise. It leads to the adoration oi 
God, and love for God.” 2. A sound foundation for right belief must 
be laid. The Christian doctrine of God is most important, for out of it 
flows the right understanding of every other belief, and, distorted, every 
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|. ) — other one is distorted as well. In language and imagery suited to the 
is understanding of their hearers, teachers must carefully impart what 


er they themselves have learned to believe. 3. The rationale of the Prayer 
he Book Eucharist must be taught in such a way that worshippers will 
in recognize its shape, and be able intelligently to follow its movement. 
7 4. Teaching needs to be addressed to the recovery of meaning in modern 
j life. and can make use of the rhythm of the Christian Year in doing 
this. 5. The sacramental principle needs emphasis and interpretaticn 
is for us all. 
ly All of these propositions were well illustrated and explained, and 
i. furnished a thoughtful and practical relationship between education 
and participation in the Eucharist. 
is Wilford O. Cross of the University of the South addressed the Con- 
is ference on “Economic and Social Implications of the Eucharist.” It is 
id by no means enough, he said, merely to extract from the text of the 
m rite certain elements that have such implications. “The Eucharist is 
of an intensification of the Christian life” (p. 67.). In joining with the 
,». . Church in offering the Eucharist, the Christian finds himself involved — 
y in ethical decisions and implications, just because the daily life which 
the Eucharist brings into focus presents these elements urgently to us. 
1, Nor again can moralizing about the Holy Communion do more than > 


reduce it to a teaching device. It is an act of worship, but to join in 
it challenges the life we bring to it. Christianity is social, shot through 
with concern about society, but with the conviction that society’s end 


. is the nurture and maturation of persons. This insight gives obvious — 
ce challenge to the exploitative character of our economic order; love, 
* whose shape has to be just and merciful action, is demanded by our 
" participation in the sacrament of brotherhood. Our common heritage, 
d the natural resources of our earth, cannot be squandered by the few 
h for their own sake, or by one generation in disregard for those that are 
" tocome. Then as the peace of God is His gift to those who have been ~ 
d made one bread in Jesus Christ, so the eucharistic fellowship is chal- 
. lenged to go forth to bring that peace in their society through the justice © 
a and mercy of God practiced by Christians and commended to their | 
neighbors. 

5i Somewhat concentrated, and in places calling for demonstration of 
st practicability, Cross’s essay does have some fresh insights and ap- 
it proaches, making it well worth reading. 

y “The Liturgical Movement and the Ministry of the Laity” was the 
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subject ably dealt with by Frank S. Cellier. He developed his thesis by 


dealing with these four words: Ecclesia, with which he contrasted the 
ordinary associations of its English equivalent “Church”: Kerygma 
instead of “Gospel”: Leiturgia, instead of “Worship”: Diakonia, . 
stead of “Ministry.” By using the Greek he hoped to avoid the dead. 
ening familiarity and effects of distortion and cheapening that popula: 
religion has fastened on them. 


Dr. Cellier looks to the Liturgical Movement as “an earnest of the 
contemporary Reformation” (p. 88.). It is an effort to get behind, ng 
merely Victorian fussiness amongst ourselves, but medieval accretion; 
which mar all Western rites, and, more importantly, to “recover the 
original status and function of the Ecclesia” (p. 89.). Mission, sent. 
ness in obedience to God, is at the heart of the Ecclesia of God; to neg. 
lect this is to dry up. In today’s world our ecclesiology will have t 
center in the call God has for the Church to exercise a kerygmatic mis. 
sion towards the “post-Christian” society. To do this, all its institu. 
tional framework will have to serve this main function, in which the 
whole of the Ecclesia, all four orders, will see mission in the tension 
between the Kerygma and their own immediate surroundings, sentness 
to the home situation. As they go forth from the Eucharist to scatter 
to homes, jobs, schools, they are the diaspora who can and are called 
to bear the kerygmatic witness everywhere that they go. All, bishops, 
priests, deacons, laymen and laywomen are the /aos, the people of God. 
and all alike must witness. The Church is in the world whenever any 
of its ministers are, and all are ministers, servants of God in Christ 
Yet not of our own resources: The Pelagian’s pride is not far from 
us ever. The Ecclesia is called to de the people of God; Christians are 
called to be Christ’s men and women; then through that identity Chris 
does His work in and through them. 

In Leiturgia it is the Jaos in all orders, not least the “laity” whe 
offer, consecrate, and make Eucharist. Then in our daily rounds we 
live the Eucharist, and by doing so witness to the world. All of the 
laos are diakoni, ministers, servants. Yet most of these, “the laity,” 
have not been given the learning or the training to be able to bear thei 
witness. Cellier believes that it is most especially here that the or 
dained clergy have failed, have kept the distinction between clergy ani 
laity alive, have made “church work” petty errand-doing to assist i 
the institutional life of the Church. 


Certainly an impressive exposition of the theology of the laity, thi 
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isby ' paper should be widely read and discussed. One thing must be said, 
1 the however; for all the brilliant pleading for the ministry of the laity in 
an alien society, Dr. Cellier does not say what form this to take. Is it 


~ verbal advocacy, personal evangelism ¢ Or is he thinking more especially 
lead. of doing one’s own life work “as to the Lord: 
vular The final formal address, “The Liturgical Revival and the Orthodox 
. Church,” was given by the Very Reverend Alexander Schmemann of 
f St, Viadimir’s Orthodox Seminary. Though rejoicing in the integrity 
| _ of the Eastern Rites with their preservation of the “shape of the Litur- 
rn oy,” Fr. Schmemann points out Orthodoxy’s need of liturgical revival in 
ou getting behind the accumulation of symbolic exposition of the rite to 
bs rediscover more of its relevance to believers in the world today. It is 
ne. a frank and helpful paper. . 
sane The liturgical sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. John P. Craine, 
ey Bishop of Indianapolis, and is entitled, “The Eucharistic Life.” In 
Sin. it are driven home most of the main themes of the preceding addresses. 
the The level of the papers contained in this volume is certainly high and 
mm deserves the attention of the whole of our Church. 
atter 
The Scottish Reformation. By Gordon Donaldson. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
10D5, versity Press, 1960, pp. 242. $5.50. 
God The Council of Trinity College made a happy choice by extending an 
= invitation to Dr. Gordon Donaldson to deliver the Birkbeck Lectures in 
~_ 1958, and the scholarly discussion of the Scottish Reformation that 
rom followed provided an invaluable opportunity for Cambridge men tc 
on revise their understanding of a much neglected and misconceived topic 
hris of 16th century ecclesiastical history. For from the start of this course, 
it was evident that Dr. Donaldson had something new to say, and now 
whe that he has so promptly published his findings (other Birkbeck lecturers 
; We: take note!), there can be no doubt that Reformation Studies have been 
the considerably enriched. 
ty; The Scottish Reformation is a most learned work of reinterpretation 
hei soundly based on extensive research in both MS and early printed 
Baa sources. At the outset the author presents a survey, admirable for its 
anc balanced sanity, of the need for Reformation, and manifestly demon- 
t mn strates that most medieval clerical abuse resulted from the top heavy 


nature of a Church where financial resources were so concentrated in 
thi the hands of prelates that the ordinary priest at times suffered dire 


= 
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need. As so often in the Reformation, the issue was either reform o 


revolution, and when a whole series of zealous but ineffective attempt; Se 
at reform in cathedral chapters, collegiate churches and monastic foyp. - 
dations were likewise carried out at the expense of the parochial min  ™ 
try, revolution was inevitable. But even so, the so-called revolutigy - 
that resulted was gradual, and in the chapters that follow, Dr. Donal. — ™ 
son discusses both the financial and administrative reconstruction of the / bik 
Church in its progress towards a settled polity and order. 

It is at this point that some widely held beliefs about the Reform. 
tion in Scotland are examined and banished to that lumber room r. The 
served for historical curiosities. First, when many changes, both officis| 
and unofficial, took place before the conventional date of Scottish Refor. en; 
mation, and also as the establishment of a reformed Church was onl; of 
truly a reality in 1567, the year 1560 is roundly declared to be “ng set 
very significant” and indeed “much less definitive in the eyes of con- _ vie 
temporaries than it has come to be in the text books” (p. 74). wo 

Moreover, it is important to note that, whatever its foundation date, st 
the emergent Kirk was by no means Presbyterian in the first instance, 0 


as for a number of years the new groups of Reformed congregation _ prt 
with their Superintendents flourished within the framework of the oli am 


hierarchical organisation. In short, there was no sudden break in con of 
tinuity, and ‘godly’ bishops who were both sound in doctrine and ene- "8 
getic in carrying out preaching and pastoral duties played a prominent m« 
part in bringing about Reformation. - 
But perhaps by far the most startling revelation in this shrewd ani ™ 
scholarly study is Dr. Donaldson’s assertion that the Presbyterian © 
classis did not put in an appearance in Scotland until some twenty yeas” 
later. Indeed, the author is adamant in his thesis that the Presbyterian a 
idea of parity was in no sense an indigenous Scottish movement. Rather the 
did the notion almost certainly originate from the fertile mind of Thee = 
dore Beza, a divine whose persistence not only converted Cartwright ; Or 
and some of Cambridge, but inspired Andrew Melville to become th tel 
principal missionary carrying this concept of polity (an idea now ele ee 
vated to the rank of dogma) from England to Scotland. Inevitably ; 
there was reaction among the ‘godly’ bishops some of whom confronted 
a iure divino presbytery with a iure divino episcopacy—-a claim that, Dr 
after a first appearance in northern climes, was to enjoy a long an - 
eventful run south of the border. ju 
_ Here then is one of the most important contributions to Reformatict rs 


| 


Mor! giudies to appear for some years. It is a remarkable work, and one 


“Mpts shat all historians and theologians should read. The C. U. P. have 


foun. once again proved their worth as publishers, for the volume is well 


“s produced, including two useful maps, a series of valuable appendices 
ald. and an ample index, although it unfortunately does not contain a 
if the bibliography. Peter Brooks 
n te The Recovery of Purpose. By Emile Cailliet. Harpers, 1959, pp. 192. $3.50. 
ficial Dr. Cailliet’s main concern is the loss of any sense of cosmic purpose 
efor. engendered by the scientific revolution in thought, and the possibility 
onl of recovering the Biblical sense of meaning and purpose in life. In 
“act setting forth the terms of the problem raised by the scientific world- 
COR- view Dr. Cailliet argues that, although the sense of purpose in the 
_ world is essential to the religious spirit its existence cannot be demon- 
date | strated by “obsolete anthropomorphic formulations.” By this he seems 
nce, to mean any of the traditional arguments for causality, and he is quite 


tions «prepared to accept the conclusion that both philosophy (i.e. Hume) 
. oli and science (i.e. quantum theory) have rendered meaningless the idea 


con: of causal relationship. Probability and symbolic logic point in the 
ner right direction away from “empirical anthropomorphism” towards a 
nent more adequate means of mental construction (p. 49). But here we 


seem to find a fundamental contradition in the author’s thought. For 
_ in one section he quotes with approval Einstein’s reply to Lord Samuel 


to the effect that reality is only known to us through mental constructs, 
- and concludes that “the more I understand, the more I become able to 
ae penetrate reality; the higher the flight into the intelligible, the deeper 
ther the subsequent dent into the real” (p. 36)—thus rejecting “anthrope- 
™ morphic empiricism” as a means of encountering reality (pp. 36-71). 
cole | On the other hand ten pages later we read that the laws of probability 
the | tell us nothing significant about “a real nature” (p. 47), and the de- 
ie tached speculation of the scientist is said to have little to do with the 


bir. deeper reality” of the things that are (pp. 53, 54). 


ted The second and third sections of the book contain the essence of 
hat, Dr. Caillet’s argument. He maintains that the common view that mod- 


aad ern science and Christianity are based on divergent principles is un- 
justified. At least, the formal, non-referential symbolic logic of such 
men as Bertrand Russell and the theology of Karl Barth are sterring in 
the same direction (pp. 101, 96). Both reject the anthropomorphism 
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of ‘Phenomenal Man’ who assumes that reality can be spun out of his 
own substance (p. 110) and regards truth as the end-product of specv- 
lation (p. 108). Both agree that true knowledge involves the breakins 
in of an exterior reality, a reality which “was there” in the first place. 
and then literally “happened” to him (p. 104); both appreciate tha 
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“mere experience” leads to illusory knowledge and claim that “only as Do 
man-made notions are brought under control can the mind profitably _— 
proceed toward the reality impinging on it” (p. 100). The response sig 
of faith, therefore is not (and here Dr. Caillert parts company with div 
the “radical theologians”) utterly disparate from the response to other of 
realities. Man’s failure to respond to the Gospel may be due to un. ( 
readiness to pay the price which any response involves (pp. 112-114), Cre 
but more generally it is due to a failure to respond to the totality of | yi 
apprehended reality and to man’s “relative estrangement from God” | gay 
(pp. 121-2). wh 

I find myself unconvinced by the argument, largely because it a | cur 
sumes that modern science can be equated with symbolic logic and anc 
Christianity with Barthian theology. But even granted these question. jn, 
able theses I would want to ask Dr. Cailliet the following questions: Dr 


(1) Is the radical distinction between empirical experience and the son 
breaking in of exterior reality justified? The examples of the latter cited — mo 
on page 104 include the invention of printing, the discovery of America as 


and the discovery of the law of gravitation—all of which involved sig- the 
nificant empirical elements. And although Dr. Cailliet can make the  gcje 
remarkable statement that “Strictly speaking the truth of God in Chris wit 


is both nonpsychological and nonhistorical” (p. 97) he later recognizes — gon 
that the truth of Jesus Christ is conveyed by the power of God through _pre 
the particular events ascertained by reverent scholarship (p. 110). (2) any 
In what sense is it true that any human statements—even those of Be a x 
rand Russell or Karl Barth—escape involvement in anthropomorph- att 
ism”? If the introduction of Hellenistic ways of thinking involved the fait 
baleful result that “views of God and of things Christian were boundt) _pro 
appear sooner or later as end products of human reasoning” (p. 78) and thai 
if the attempt to make the acts of God accessible “by means of reinte- “H 
pretation, allegory, metaphor, symbol, type or figure” results inevitably 
in “doctrines of man’s own making and ultimately anthropomorphic 
world views” (p. 97) what are we to make of the writings of St. Paul 
or St. John? And what are we to make of the statement that: 


modernity would have no difficulty in admitting with Karl Barth 


ugh 


that anthropocentric views proceeding from mere experience and 
intruding into a man’s reasoning are likely to lead to illusory 
knowledge . Nor would it hesitate to grant that only as man made 
notions are brought under contro] can the mind profitably proceed 
toward the reality impinging on it (p. 100). 


Does Dr. Cailliet seriously suggest that “modernity” (generally repre- 
sented in this section of the book by Bertrand Russell) regards its in- 
sights as sent from heaven or that in fact they are the result of direct 
divine revelation without the mediation of human minds and categories 
of thought? 
(3) If “what comes to the awareness of the faithful with regard to the 
Creator also comes to the awareness of those eager minds concerned 
with the understanding of the works of creation, and it is one and the 
same process which is basically involved” (p. 105), one is bound to ask 
why it is that a man like Lord Russell who has made such brilliant ex- 
cursions into the field of formal logic in which he “evades the disturb- 
ance ascribable to sin” (p. 101) is not nearer to faith? Is it not because, 
in order to make his case for the essential identity of the two disciplines, 
Dr. Cailliet plays down one fundamental difference—the concept of per- 
sonal demand and response. It just is not true that the majority of 
modern scientists, even of physicists and logicians, regard knowledge 
s “a disclosure in which the object is essentially the addresser and 
the subject essentially the addressee” (p. 110). To argue that the 
scientific attitude (even in its most advanced form) has nothing to do 
with the loss of a sense of purpose (p. 170), or that it even provides 
some praeparatio evangelica is ridiculous. The pure scientist is no more 
prepared for the surrender of the “Promethean” stance (p. 159) than 
anyone else. Nor does Dr. Cailliet seem to me to bring us any closer to 
a solution to this problem. In the final analysis, despite his fascinating 
attempt to show that there is an essential affinity between science and 
faith, he leaves us with the same solution that he suggests Barth would 
propose—an exhortation to faith: “Let faith therefore open your eyes 
that you may be granted the freedom to see and understand aright.” 
“Heed the Gospel” (p. 92). R. F. 


Religions of the East. By Joseph M. Kitagawa. The Westminster Press, 1960, pp. 
319. $4.50. 


As the late William Temple once said, “There is no such thing as 
‘comparative religion’, though there are a great many people who are 
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comparatively religious” (The Church and its Teaching Today, pp 29. 
30). However, the Archbishop would have been the first to add that 
there 7s such a thing as “the comparative study of religion,” and it js 
a valid scientific and historical enterprise. The present book by one 
of the most distinguished scholars in the field of such comparative 
_ study, Dr. Kitagawa of the University of Chicago, is the very model of 
a modern exposition of four of the great religions of the world: Chinese 
religion (aptly described as “Family-ism”), Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Islam. Lucidity of style, breadth and depth of scholarship, and sens- 
tivity of spirit combine in the author to produce a work of real con- 
temporary usefulness and lasting value. 
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Methodology is made explicit at the outset. Challenging the wide- 
spread Western notion that the “church” concept in Christianity js 
unique, Dr. Kitagawa takes as his investigative tool the concept of the 
“holy community” and finds it applicable to the religions of the East 
in a most fruitful way. The approach is admittedly that of the Re- 
ligionswissenschaft school of historical research, and it enables the av- 
thor to move surely and easily across the religious and disciplinary 
lines embraced by his particular quest. As a native of Japan who be- 
came a naturalized U. S. citizen, Dr. Kitagawa lives and works on the 
boundary line between East and West, aspiring to identify himself with 

the latter without losing his identity with the former. The fact that he 
is also a priest of the Anglican Communion, though by no means inci- 
dental, does not intrude itself in any way deleterious to the academic 
excellence of his work. The objectivity necessary for such a study is 
scrupulously maintained, and full documentation from primary and 
secondary sources is provided. 

After an introductory chapter on the role of Religion and religions 
in the “One World” of today, arguing from the thesis that man as man 
is incurably religious and always has been, the author turns to a con- 
— sideration of the nature of Chinese religion. It is the “Family System” 
which provides the continuous linkage in the long development of 
Chinese religious development. China’s rich heritage is discussed as 
a compound of “Universism” (by which is meant an implicit meta- 
physical structure, cosmic-human and monistic in its world-view), Con- 
fucianism (which is a religion, an ethical system, and a political phi- 
losophy all in one), Taoism, and such other later schools of thought as 
~ Mohism (named for Mo Ti or Mo Tzu, of the 4th Century B.C.). 
Buddhism, introduced in China during the so-called Middle Kingdom 
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of the latter part of the 1st Century A.D., made its distinctive and 
lasting contribution, and was followed by various forms of Neo-Con- 
fycianism. As Dr. Kitagawa shows, it was the ancient Confucian tra- 
dition which ultimately triumphed, in the form of “Family-ism.” Here 
is Chinese religion not creating its own holy community apart from 
human fellowships, but, as it were, sanctifying these very human fel- 
lowships themselves. In such a family-centered world-view the Con- 
fucian tradition found its theoretical expression as well as its rational 
justification. 

The present situation in China is seen to be one of true crisis. The 
revolutionary changes of the 20th Century, in which China has made 
the painful transitions from empire to republic to “People’s Republic,” 
and the fact that even before the communist regime Confucianism was 
used for ideological propaganda, make for a complex and confused 
picture. There can be little doubt that Chinese religion is in for yet 
more radical changes, as the Peiping regime is determined to destroy 
that very family system which has shaped Chinese behavior for cen- 
turies. 

In Hinduism it is the Caste System which forms the continuing 
backdrop for the holy community. The difficulty of defining “Hindu- 
ism” is frankly faced, in the light of this rc:.gion’s “amazing capacity 
to include within it various contradictory and conflicting beliefs and 
practices” (p. 103). Here we have a family of highly diverse religious 
“tendencies” ranging from magic and superstition to the loftiest of 
abstract philosophical systems. All Hindus in some sense accept the 
authority of their sacred scriptures (Vedas), and all Hindus continue 
to practice in some form (however this might be in the process of modi- 
fication under the present Indian government) the religiously sanc- 
tioned system of social stratification known as “caste.” Dr. Kitagawa’s 
comprehensive treatment of Hinduism in history, the Hindu Faith in 
its various cultic expressions, and the relation between Hinduism and 
Indian society, both ancient and modern, is admirable in every way. 

The Buddhist concept of the Samgha, like so many similar concepts 
in the field of the comparative study of religion, did not originate as a 
religious term. Rather, it referred to “a herd or association or a group 
of people living together for some purpose” (p. 167). It was not until 
the Maurya Period (4th to 2nd Centuries B.C.) that the term “Sam- 
gha” came into general acceptance as the proper designation of the 
holy community of Buddhism. Dr. Kitagawa reminds us of the Indian 
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origin of Buddhism and of its “Pan-Asianness,” and argues that Bud. 
dhism is to be interpreted at its base as “a rejection of the met. 
physico-social basis of the Hindu holy community” (p. 169). Hinduism, 
in turn, repudiated Buddhism, claiming that it had a different dharmg 
(“cosmic moral law”) which excluded conformity. One of the most 
valuable features of the discussion of Buddhism is the author’s survey 
of Buddhism outside India as a vital missionary movement intent Upon 
the conversion of the whole world. The Samgha is in principle and j 
hope universal, and for Dr. Kitagawa it has the capacity to develop; 
dynamic social consciousness, a social philosophy, and a significan 
program of social action in the modern world, even though it may ng 
yet be a live option in the religious life of people outside Asia. 


In a final chapter, entitled “Islam and the Ummah,” the reader yj 
find the same high level of informed discussion as he has found in the 
preceding chapters. The career of Muhammad as prophet and states. 
man is traced in broad strokes, and its significance for the Islamic 
community assessed. The concept of the Ummah, or the “Congreg:. 
tion of God,” is a probable borrowing from Hebrew or Aramaic sources, 
and its use in the Qur’an is widely varied. The uniqueness of th 
Ummah, as it developed in Islam, “was that it had no priesthood and 
no special holy community apart from society;” and the significance 
of the Islamic community is seen to lie “not in the superiority of it 
legg system, but in the idea that religion implied a definite social and 
po.uical system and organization” (p. 239). The importance of the 
sunna (“custom”) of the Prophet, and of the Shari’a (“law”), are fully 
considered as to their role in the Muslim community, as they relate to 
the so-called “Five Pillars of Faith”: profession of Allah as the only 

God and Muhammad as his messenger, and the duties of prayer five 
times a day, almsgiving, fasting, and pilgrimage. The concept of jthai 
(“holy war”) is mentioned as a possible sixth pillar, with its division 
of the world into the dar al-Islam (regions under its control) and the 
dar al-harb (regions not yet subjugated). For Islam, between thes 
regions there can be no peace. Dr. Kitagawa brings us right up to 
date as to the present encounter between Islam and the West, in term: 
of the claims of Islamic nationalism for a place in the sun, and in 
recognition of that basic Muslim frustration arising from the fact that 
while Islam would be politically free from the West she is deeply et- 
meshed in Western “modernity.” 


~ 


~ ooo ~ 


The present reviewer knows of no book which, for adequacy of pres 
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Bud. ) entation and breadth of scope, compares with this one. It provides one 
with a trustworthy guide into the complexities of those religions which 


neta. 
lism number the millions of Asia, not to mention Africa and the Middle 
rm | Fast, as their adherents. The contemporary Christian can ill afford 
Most to ignore the realities of inter-religious encounter so well delineated in 
tvey » this volume. Jostan Ocpen HorrMay, Jr. 
d in 
Op a Kleine Schriften sur Geschichte des Volkes Israel: Band Il. By Albrecht Alt. Ed. 
cant Martin Noth. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1959, pp. xli + 496. 
DM 35. 
Not | 
Albrecht Alt was undoubtedly the greatest Old Testament historian 
y 

. | of our time, bringing vast learning and synthetic and discerning judg- 
vil , bringing g y g judg 
the ment to bear on everything to which he turned. His studies underlie all 
te. | contemporary discussion of Israel’s religion (cf. Der Gott der Vater), 
mc her law (cf. Die Urspriinge des israelitischen Rechts), and her institu- 
12. tions (cf. Die Staatenbildung des Israeliten in Paldstina). His students 
g 


ce; > included some of the most creative contemporary scholars, among thein 


the Martin Noth, Gerhard von Rad, and Karl Elliger. Neither his impor- 


and tance nor his influence can be overestimated. 

Nee | Alt never produced a single, larger book, all his work having con- 
its | sisted of the kind of basic, scholarly prologomena to be found in arti- 
and cles and monographs. His collecting of various of his writings into two 
the volumes of Kleine Schriften in 1953 was, therefore, an event of singular 
ly » importance (cf. ATR XXXVI, pp. 70-72). Those two volumes, how- 
to ever, by no means included all of Alt’s contributions. Furthermore, he 
nly continued his work after the publication of the first two volumes right 
ive, up until his death in 1956. So it is that Martin Noth has put Old Testa- 
ad ment scholarship very much in his debt by gathering more of Alt’s 
in studies together into the present volume. 

he ) The twenty-six articles and monographs included here originally ap- 
” peared as early as 1924 and as recently as 1956. Characteristic of the 
» wide range of Alt’s work, they cover such different subjects as the 


i" peoples and states of Syria in early antiquity (pp. 20-48), the origin 
s of Hyksos (pp. 72-98), officials of ancient Ugarit (pp. 186-197), and 
at tents and tabernacles in the Bible and the ancient Near East (pp. 233- 


- 242). A good many of the essays betray Alt’s continuing interest in 
geographical problems, ranging from a discussion of Egyptian bases in 
ss Phoenicia and Syria (pp. 107-140) to a series of contributions to the 


ail 
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historical geography and topography of the Negeb and its cities (pp. vari 
382-459). | 


these raises the question of how the monarchy was able to maintain 
itself, as well as its civil and military officers, given the inalienable he- 


To treat everything in the volume in detail is impossible in a reyjey othe 
such as this, but two pairs of articles may be selected as of special jn. in 
terest. “Jerusalems Aufstieg” (pp. 243-257) and “Der Staatstad, | P° 
Samarias” (pp. 258-302) have to do with the reasons for David’s choice ong 
of Jerusalem as his capital and Omri’s choice of Samaria. In both Ws 
cases, the identification of a dynasty with a city not closely identified ” 
on the one hand, with any segment of Israel or Judah, or, on the other ™ 
hand, with the struggles of the Canaanite city-states for power was of “ 
lasting influence. So much was this so in the case of Jerusalem that. - 
when David’s kingdom was split by the secession of Israel, his suc mt 
cessors did not think (at least we have no record of it) of returning to - 
the more specifically Judean city of Hebron. What began because of ct 
immediate expediency, the rise of Jerusalem, outlasted in importance} nh 

. _ and prestige the dynasty that began it. And Samaria, even when the ee 

: Omriades were rejected for a charasmatic rather than a dynastic king | bh 

; in the person of Jehu, continued to be the royal city in which the pres- } onl 

ence and person of the Israelite king both united Israelite and Canaan- | tite 

ite elements in the kingdom and prevented a resurgence in prestige of ” 

any Canaanite city-state of the older type. Here too the prestige of the nar" 

city outlasted the dynasty that founded it, and its very name still fig- ind 

ures in a way of which the Omriades could not have dreamed. These pla 

two extremely interesting articles are fittingly followed by one dealing | to! 

with archeological questions concerning the buildings of Jerusalem anc - 

Samaria in the period of the kingdoms (pp. 303-325). abl 

A second pair of articles, “Der Anteil des K6nigtums an der sozialen | we 

_ Entwicklung in den Reichen Israel und Juda” (pp. 348-372) and } i 
“Micha 2:1-5” (pp. 373-381), have to do with questions of social con- 

_ ditions and developments in the period of the kingdoms. The first of | 0 

reditary rights of the peasant landowners under the pre-monarchical | 7 

order. Alt’s suggestion is that old Canaanite holdings were brought up | of 1 

; by the kings (cf. David and Arauna’s threshing floor or Omri and the | exe 

hill of Samaria), that the land of families who failed to reproduce them- | by 

selves or who removed from Palestine came to the kings, and that at | ___rigl 

times the kings certainly acquired land by dubious means (cf. Ahab and an 


4 Naboth). Such lands were then granted as fiefs to royal officers. Given the 
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yarious economic pressures, the ruling classes would then expand their 
holdings, taking over lands from the peasantry as payments for debts or 
other obligations. Thus the older order was changed (cf. the rumblings 
in Kings and the prophetic books), and the kings actually undermined 
popular support of themselves by the way in which they had sought 
originally to find a solution of their own economic problems. All this 
is the background of the article on Micah 2:1-5, Alt’s point being that 
this “word” is directed against the ruling classes, the land-holding roval 
bureaucracy, and not against the entire population of Judah. The 
coming day of catastrophe is not one of complete destruction or depopu- 
lation, but one in which the unrighteously acquired holdings of the 
wealthy would be redistributed in accord with the Lord’s righteousness. 
the apportionment being a sacral act rather than the work of a human 
surveyor. In other words, an Endzeit was coming in which there would 
be a return to the Urzeit celebrated in the tradition of Yahweh’s gra- 
cious gift of a land to his people. 

These brief samples do not begin to do justice to Alt’s work—indeed 
only about half the material in the volume has even been mentioned by 
title. A review of any manageable length cannot convey the light shed 
on some aspect of Israel’s life or history in almost every line. These 
studies, like those in the first two volumes of the Kleine Schriften, are 
indispensable wherever serious study of the Old Testament is taking 
place. Now that the three volumes are complete, would it be too much 
to hope for an English translation of a selection of the most important 
pieces in them? Such a book would go well alongside the already avail- 
able translation of Noth’s history and the promised translations of Eich- 
rodt’s theology, Eissfeldt’s introduction, and von Rad’s commentary 
on Genesis. Harvey H. Jr. 


Weisheit und Torheit. By Ulrich Wilckens. (Beitraége sur historischen Theologie, vol. 
26, edited by G. Ebeling). ‘Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959, pp. 
vi + 297. DM 28.70. 


This study, subtitled “an exegetical/history-of_religions investigation 
of 1 Corinthians 1-2,” is an excellent addition to an excellent series. The 
exegetical part of it consists of a careful, detailed investigation, sentence 
by sentence, of the form and the content of these chapters. The author 
rightly grasps the importance of dealing with Paul’s sentence-structure 
and with the links, sometimes missing, between his sentences. He is 
therefore concerned not only with what Paul said but also with what 
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he meant. Here Wilckens’s results are virtually beyond dispute, anj } stru 
future commentators on 1 Cor. will have to take them into account— 
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e 
especially since these two chapters are among the most important in “i 
the epistle. 

The next section is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the of t 
identity and function of Sophia, personified Wisdom, in the thought. infl 
world in which, in Wilckens’s view, the Corinthian Christians lived, But 
Here he begins with Gnostics, both Valentinian and other, and mova mot 
backward through Philo (whom he treats more in the manner of Px. that 
cher and Goodenough than in that of Wolfson) and other Jewish writers aga 
of Wisdom-literature; then he goes through the synoptics and some can 
epistles and concludes with “the Sophia-Christology at Corinth.” |p I 
his opinion “the personified Wisdom of Judaism and the Gnostic Sophis Wil 
have the same background in the history of religions” (p. 195). Nat. sub 
urally this kind of analysis is not quite as convincing as the results of I 
literary criticism are, but it becomes fairly clear that the more peculiar the 
Corinthians were close at least to something which later became full- | a 
blown Gnostic thought. 

The question one must raise here is whether or not 1 Cor. 2:8 (if the tho 
rulers of this aeon had known the hidden Wisdom of God they would _—_ jg 


not have crucified the Lord of Glory) really implies the Gnostic myth pro 
of the Redeemer. Wilckens himself points out (p. 73, n. 1) that “Lord the 
of Glory” is used in 1 Enoch of God. And it may not always be possible | ide 


to determine exactly what was in the Corinthians’ minds. Does the (St 
fact that Paul does not use this expression elsewhere prove that the , " 
Corinthians used it? At the same time, the reviewer welcomes the evi- | but 


dence which Wilckens gives to show that apocalyptic and Gnostic 


terminology often overlapped. os 

In Wilckens’s opinion the Corinthians held that Christ was the Wis- whi 
dom of God, but by “Christ” they did not mean the crucified Christ; see 
their view was that only his body was crucified. His essence, like theirs,» gin 
was “spirit.” of 

The third section deals with the structure and intention of the Pauline hor 
proclamation of the cross. Here Wilckens shows how Paul used some his 
of the language of the Corinthians (had he shared it with them at Cor ter 
inth?) but made quite clear the fact that any true wisdom the Cori do 
thians knew was God’s, not theirs, and the correlate fact that the per } 
sonified Wisdom of God was no spirit but the crucified Jesus. onl 


A final section points out the areas in which, in spite of obviow bor 
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structural differences, Stoic thought about wisdom and the wise man 
resembled Gnostic conceptions. Wilckens is right in saying that “the 
Stoic thinks systematically ex professo” (p. 225). It is not so clear 
that (1) all Stoics lived up to their profession, (2) Cynicizing Stoics 
of the first century always had a system, or (3) the Corinthians were 
influenced primarily by Gnosis, only secondarily by Cynic-Stoic ideas. 
But in the last section Wilckens rightly emphasizes the intentions com- 
mon to Stoics and Gnostics. The reviewer would prefer to think not 
that Paul’s polemic against the Corinthians could legitimately be turned 
against Stoicizers (p. 270) but that Stoic-Cynic elements were a signifi- 
cant part of the Corinthians’ problem 


In spite of the uncertainties which remain, it cannot be denied that 
Wilckens has notably advanced our understanding of a very important 
subject. 

It may perhaps seem odd that writers who look for Gnosticism in 
the background of the Corinthian community invariably confine their 
collections of parallels either (1) to isolated items derived from various 
later systems or (2) to general notions regarded as belonging to Gnostic 
thought. Because ultimately it is very hard to determine what Gnostic- 
ism was, and since a single system like that of the Corinthians would 
provide a better parallel, it might be worthwhile to say something about 
the ideas to be found among the followers of a certain Prodicus. These 
ideas are known to us essentially from what Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 3, 27ff.) tells us. 

They had a myth, set down in a secret book. “All things were one; 
but since it seemed good to the Oneness not to be alone [cf. Gen. 2:18], 
an Idea came forth from him, and he had intercourse with her and 
produced the Beloved. From this one there came forth an Idea with 
which he had intercourse, and he produced powers which cannot be 
seen or heard [. . .] each by its own name [cf. Gen. 2:19].” The be- 
ginning of the second sentence may simply be a repetition of the end 
of the first; in any event, we find the common Gnostic notion as to 
how the “many” proceeded from the One. Whether Prodicus derived 
his myth from the Old Testament or from the “secret books of Zoroas- 
er’ which his followers possessed, or from a mixture of the two, we 
do not know. 

Moreover, we know nothing about their doctrine of a Savior. The 
only clues we possess are provided by the following data: (1) the first- 
born Son of the One was called “the Beloved” (a word used of Jesus 
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in the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers, as in the semi-Gnosti; 
Ascension of Isaiah); (2) the followers of Prodicus (a) frequently 
quoted or alluded to the synoptic gospels and referred to the kingdom 
of God, and (b) claimed that they alone knew God. Their use of the 
gospels, combined with their knowledge of God, suggests that they were 
given this knowledge by the Savior, who was Christ. 


What result did their knowledge of the myth and the Savior produce’ 
They explicitly referred to themselves as Gnostics and said that they 
were by nature (or origin) sons of the First God (the One); the worl 
into which they had come was an alien country, and they were superior 
to the men of the world (hoi kosmikoi) who lived in it (this implies 
that the universe was produced by one of the inferior powers mentioned 
in the myth). 


They were, therefore, as sons of the One, “royal sons”; they were 
“lords of the Sabbath” (cf. Matt. 12:8, Mark 2:28, Luke 6:5). Quoting 
part of an old Greek proverb (A. Otto, Sprichwérter der Romer, Leip- 
zig, 1890, 299)—“for a fool and for a king the law is unwritten” (they 
left out mention of the fool)—they relied on their “noble birth” (ey- 
geneia) and their freedom (eleutheria) to live as they pleased. ‘As they 
pleased’ meant imitating the union of the One with his Idea. In their 
opinion sexual intercourse was a “mystical union” which raised them 
up into the kingdom of God. Clement tells the story that one of them 
once said to a beautiful Christian virgin, “It is written, Give to every- 
one who asks you” (Luke 6:30, Matt. 5:42). The girl did not under. 
stand and replied, “But you should ask my mother about marrying me.” 


— 


The singular feature of this system is its remarkable correspondence 
with the ideas of the Corinthians as known from Paul’s letter. The 
Corinthians thought that they had “knowledge” (8:1); they thought 
of themselves as kings (4:8) and probably as “well born” (1:26); they 
certainly advocated “freedom” (8:9) and quoted the tag “All things | 
are lawful” (6:12; compare Dio Chrysostom, Or. 3, 10: “for a king 
all things are lawful”). They thought that since dietary laws were a 
matter of indifference (8:8), sexual morality was to be treated similarly 
(6:13; compare Prodicus’s extension of “lords of the Sabbath”). Pro: | 
bably the Corinthians, rather than Paul, were responsible for the state- 
ment in 6:18b: “Every sin that a man performs is apart from the 
body”—only spiritual matters are significant. 


If the Corinthians possessed the myth of Prodicus, we should probs- | 
bly not expect to find Paul mentioning it. He was concerned more with | 
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their practice than with how they thought the world originated. But 
it is possible that when he speaks of the Father as Creator and the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the instrument of creation (8:6) he is intentionally 
as well as implicitly rejecting the Gnostic myth. 

If a system like that of Prodicus lies at the root of the Corinthian 
troubles, we may wonder how it originated and how it attached itself to 
Christianity. One aspect of it may perhaps be called “realized escha- 
tology.” The Corinthians who imagined themselves to be “filled”, 
“ich”, and “kings” could have regarded the promises of the Sermen 
on the Mount (especially Luke 6:25, 24, 20) as already fulfilled among 
them (they might even, like the Gnostics of the Gospel of Thomas, have 
quoted Luke 17:21: “the kingdom of God is within you”). A radical 
realized eschatology leads naturally to sectarian spirituality. Another 
aspect of it was Paul’s own preaching of freedom from the Jewish law. 
Gentiles living in Corinth were not much concerned (any more than 
was Gallio) with the Jewish law; a more meaningful freedom would 
be a freedom from law of any kind—and such freedom had already 
been preached in Corinth by the Cynic Diogenes and by his successors. 
Because of this interpretation of what they thought Paul implied, the 
Corinthians naturally came close to the Cynic-Stoic ideal of the “wise 
man”, who was a king, rich, well born, free, etc. The third aspect was 
the idea of an esoteric Christianity. Such a notion is already expressed 
in the synoptic gospels (Mark 4, etc.) and is probably implied in what 
Paul himself writes in 1 Cor. 3:1-2. Only spiritual men (in the Gnostic 
view, Gnostics) are capable of understanding the mysterious wisdom 


of God. 


It would appear that because of the synthesis of such factors as these 
something like Gnosticism could arise in Corinth. A non-Christian myth 
about a Savior was not necessary. The trouble with the Corinthians 
was that they took Christian ideas and distorted them in the light of 
their own non-Christian world view, and it may well be that Paul’s in- 
sistence upon the resurrection of the dead in 1 Cor. 15 is directed against 
their conception of themselves as already raised—by knowledge. In 
passing, it may be suggested that Paul’s statements in 1 Cor. 7 are not 
directed against “hyper-ascetic” Corinthians, as Weiss and others sug- 
gested; they represent his own ideas and in the course of the chapter 
he tries to work out his own balance between asceticism and ordinary 
human situations. Rosert M. Grant 
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Heiligengraber in Jesu Umwelt. (Mt. 23, 
29; Lk, 11, 47). Eine Untersuchung 
zur Volksreligion der Zeit Jesu. By 
Joachim Jeremias. Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1958, pp. 155. 
Six reproductions, one map. DM 
15.80 (bound DM 19.80). 


Contrary to the current opinion that 
Christian pilgrimages to the tombs of 
‘saints’ and the veneration of funeral sites 
in early Christian communities developed 
from an originally pagan custom, Pro- 
fessor J. Jeremias sets out to prove that 
this observance grew out from a form of 
“nopular beliefs’ common among. the 
Jews of Palestine in the time of Jesus. 
Widely travelled and well versed in the 
reievant literature, Jeremias presents de- 
scriptions—or collects records of descrip- 
to 40 memorials, or 
funeral sites, of Jewish patriarchs. kings, 


tions—pertaining 


priests, and prophets located in Palestine, 
and g such sites in adjacent countries 
(Mesopotamia, Syria, Arabia and Egypt). 
Of the Palestinian burial sites listed, ten 
were, according to the author, known in 
New Testament times. Never apodictic 
in his presentation of the subject, and 
allowing for differences of opinion, Jere- 
mias succeeds in acquainting the reader 
with the topographic characteristics of 
the sites described. The little book is 
informative, regardless of whether or not 
one agrees with the author that ten of 
these burial sites may be traceable to 
the time of Jesus, and whether or not one 
accepts the author’s proposition that the 
graves of ‘holy men’ actually were treated 
as places of a “popular cult” among Jews 
of the New Testament era. The study 
has been prompted by the reading of 
Jesus’ woe over those who build elaborate 
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sepulchres for dead prophets yet kill thos 
who are alive (Mt. 23:29=Lk. 11:49), 


P.W 


Die Kindertaufe in den ersten vier Jahn, 
derten. By Joachim Jeremias. 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, Gittings, 
1958, pp. 127. DM 13,50. 


In this careful and well documents 
study, the author enlarges upon his e. 
amination “Hat die Urkirche die Kinder. 
taufe geiibt?” which was first published } 
1938. feremias traces the development ¢! 
applying baptism to infants. His cop 
clusions, in short, are the following: (1 
children of converts were as a rule bap. 
tized together with the parent; (2) child 


ren born of Christian parents were orig: 
nally not baptized either in Gentile cor. 
gregations that had been founded br 
the Apostle Paul (this is deduced from 1 
Cor. 7:14c) or in the Mother Chur 
located in Jerusalem (Acts 21:21). The 
baptism of children in a Christian hous- 
hold is not explicitly mentioned in extant 


documents from times earlier than ths 
of Tertullian and Hippolytus. Never 
theless. Jeremias thinks that baptism ¢ 
little children had become more or less 2 
common practice during the second cer- 
tury, although the question at what az 
children should be baptized still occupied 
the Church authorities in later times 
Gregory of Nazianzen (381) advocate! ? 
delaying the baptism of children unt 
they reached the age of three years: |e 
rome. Chrysostom and Augustine. on th 
other hand, emphatically counselled it- 
fant baptism. At the sixteenth Synod 
of Carthage (418)—or perhaps the Se 
ond Synod of Mileve (416)—the argv 
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ment was settled in favor of infant bap- 
tism. P. W. 


Studien zur Theologie 


Das wahre Israel. 
Erfurter 


des Matthdusevangeliums 
Theologische Studien, Band 7). By 
Wolfgang Trilling. St. Benno Ver- 
iag GmbH, Leipzig, 1959, pp. xx +t 
210. 

The present study, by a young Catholic 
scholar fom East Germany, is concerned 
with defining the Sits im Leben, within 
the development of Christianity. of the 
theology characteristic of the First Gos- 
pel. With considerable erudition, note- 
worthy critical acumen, and remarkable 
freedom from inhibitions of a dogmatic 
kind, Wo'fgang ‘Trilling examines the aims 
by which the author of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew was guided, and the 
method he applied in adapting for his 
own such sources or traditions 
as were at his disposal when he com- 
Apart from the intro- 


purpose 


posed his work. 
ductory section, the book is divided into 
(1) “‘Israel’s crisis” 
“The 


Each of these 


three main parts: 
(2) “The True Israel” and (3) 
Torah of the True Israel.” 
three parts contains an exegetic and a 
thematic exposition. So as not to exceed 
a volume of relatively small size, the 
author limited his study to the investiga- 
tion of certain salient pericopae of the 
First Gospel in which the Weltbild of the 
Evangelist comes to the fore most clearly. 
Among the sections analysed are The 
Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Mt. 
21:33-45), The Trial Before Pilate (Mt. 
27:15-26)—note also the trial before the 
synedrion in which the Matthaean adjust- 
ment of the Marcan account is less indi- 
cative of the peculiar theological propo- 
our First Evangelist—, The 
Mission to Israel (Mt. 10:5-6. Mt. 15: 
24). The Community Rules (Mt. 18:1-5, 
6-9, 1§-22), and The Attitude towards 
the Law (Mt. §:17-20). 


sitions of 
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In spite of this limitation with regard 


to the ‘materials’ examined, Trilling 
strives to present—and succeeds in pre- 
senting—his concept of Matthaean the- 
Well worth reading 
concerning differ- 
ences of the Matthaean from the Pau- 
The book 
is valuable for the author’s discernment 
of pomts of detail no less than for his 
grasp of Matthaean 
Accepting the of form-critical 
analysis of New ‘Testament traditions, 
Trilling goes one step further in apply- 
ing the methods of the formgeschichtliche 
Schule to his investigation of the editorial 


ology as a whole. 


are the observations 


line concept of the ecclesia. 


overall theology. 


results 


process by which the First Gospel as a 
whole was composed. Perhaps. slightly 
less analytical in his approach to Mat- 
thew than Willi Marxsen and 


Conzelmann in theirs to Mark and Luke, 


Hans 


Trilling has nevertheless done much to 
make amends for the neglect, shown in 
recent times, for specifically Matthaecan 
biblical problems. P. 


Transfigurer le Temps, Notes sur le temps 
a la lumiére de ia tradition ortho- 
doxe (Collection Communaute de 
Taizé). By Olivier Clément. Del- 
chaux et Niestlé: pp. 220. 


We to the ecumenically-minded 
Brothers of Taizé the work of an Ortho- 


owe 


dox scholar on the theology of time, the 
is far greater than its 
His formal 


that whereas primitive re- 


value of which 
modest title would suggest. 
proposition is 
ligion thinks of cyclical time, in hope 
or terror, and the Old Testament of linear 
time. in which we look to the past in 
thanksgiving and to the future in hope, 
the Christian dispensation of the Spirit 
does not abolish time but transfigures it 
in the light of eternity. 
spring festival, the Jewish Passover. and 
the Church’s paschal feast express these 
attitudes. In contrast Clément 
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finds orthodox Protestantism (e.g. Cull- 
mann) too literal in its treatment of time, 
and Roman theology, with its acceptance 
of indefinite development, unduly influ- 
enced by the concept of evolution. 

As a collection of meditative essays 
Clément’s work is both something less 
and a good deal more than a formal 
treatise on the subject. His chapters 
display the Orthodox attitude on a num- 
ber of related questions—the meaning of 
biblical history, the significance of the 
Apocalypse (not as a prediction of com- 
ing events, but as a picture of life in 
this ambiguous age), the possible Ortho- 
dox view of dogmatic development, and 
the religious (as distinct from the po- 
litical-ecclesiastical) divergence of Greck 
and Latin traditions. Personally I find 
a trace of docetism in the suggestion that 
Christ entered the world in his truly 
natural ie. glorified. Body, and only by 
a special kenosis accepted hunger and 
thirst (pp. 100-101), but welcome the 
discussion of other points such as free- 
will (based on the nature of love, not 
the theory of causation, p. 67—and even 
in Hell God’s love can still be accepted 
or rejected, p. 215), and the building of 
the Kingdom by the Cross rather than 
the sword. For one who reads the Bible 
in French YHWH is “the Eternal” rather 
than “the LORD” as in most languages; 
this has perhaps turned Clément’s at- 
tention to the particular aspect of the 
holy tradition that he explores so profit- 
ably in this little volume. 

FE. R. 


Spatjiidisch-haretischer und friichristlicher 
Radikalismus (Beritriige zur histori- 
schen Theologie, 24). By Herbert 
Braun. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
12957. 2 vols., pp. viii 163; vi 
+ 154. $8.75. 

This work is a comparison of Mishnah 


Abot, chs. 1-4, the Manual of Discipline, 
the Habakkuk Commentary, the accounts 


NEW BOOKS 


of the Essenes in Philo and Josephus, the 
Damascus Document (s) and the syn- 
optic Gospels. These works are compared 
in respect of (1) their teaching concer. 
ing the (undefined!) Torah, (2) their 
particular paraeneses, and (3) their con- 
ceptions of man’s relationship to God. 
The analysis of the material is extremely 
detailed and has been based on carefyl 
studies of concordances which are avail. 
able for most of the works concerned, 
Thus, for example. when the relationship 
of knowing and doing in one or another 
work is discussed (as part of the account 
of that work’s teaching concerning the 
Torah) the statements in the text sum- 
marize studies of all occurrences of the 
verbs know, do and their synonyms and 
cognates in the work concerned, while de- 
tailed accounts of these studies are given 
in the notes. Since there are full word 
indices, the book is, in effect, a small 
theological dictionary of the works 
studied, and this is its chief merit. Like 
most theological dictionaries, it is more 
valuable for the references it collects than 
for the interpretations it puts upon them, 
but most of the interpretations are sen- 
sible and a number are outstandingly 
acute. 

Unfortunately, the frame of reference 
within which this careful work has been 
done is distorted by a number of pre- 
conceived errors, e.g., that there was an 
‘official Judaism’ in the first century and 
that this is accurately represented by 
Abot 1-4, so that differences from it can 
be explained as the result of deliberate 
divergence: that all instances of deliberate 
divergence took the Torah as the er 
pression of the will of God and differed 
only in their interpretation of it and 
their notion of the means to its fulfi- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the most 
nearly ‘official? Judaism before 70 was 
that of the High Priest of the Jerusalem 
Temple; it certainly is not represented 
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by Abot. (Indeed, Abot, as a product of 
Rabbi’s editorship, is not accurately repre- 
sentative even of certain aspects of Phari- 
saism, particularly the eschatological side 
of the movement. The nonsense Braun 
has written about the ‘domestication’ of 
the deity is completely incongruous with 
the career of R. Akiba: neither Christians 
nor Essenes, so far as we know, had any- 
Granting that both Christ- 


represent 


one so wild.) 
jan and Qumran documents 
some of their regulations as authorized by 
therefore 


special revelation and 


sumably as divergent from what was be- 


pre- 


fore them, it is by no means certain that 
they diverged from one and the same 
thing, and in many instances their dif- 
ferences from rabbinic material may repre- 
sent preservation rather than divergence. 
Finally, the notion that all varieties of 
ancient Judaism took the Torah as basic 
is most unlikely in view of the evidence 
for Jewish (including Christian and Sa- 
maritan) gnosticism and magic. Total 
neglect of all such evidence makes this 
account of Jewish and Christian radical- 
ism radically inadequate. the 
most painful symptoms of its inadequacy 


Among 


are the theological convulsions which re- 
sult from the disagreement of the theory 
(for Jesus, obedience to the Law was 
fundamental) with the libertine sayings 
of the synoptics. Fortunately, the ac- 
count of the non-Christian material was 
not so deeply influenced by theological 
considerations. Particularly valuable is 
the careful study of the differences in 
doctrine and directives between the 
Manual of Discipline and the Damascus 
Document. Braun finds that these reflect 
a gradual drift ‘back to normalcy’—the 
Manual coming before. the Damascus 
Document after. This will be worth re- 
investigation when the new texts of the 
Damascus Document are published. 


M. S. 
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The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the 
Colossians and to Philemon. By C. 
F. D. Moule. Cambridge University 
Press, 1957, pp. 170. $3.75. 


Some notice is surely overdue in these 
pages of so useful a study as Professor 
Moule’s, and your reader is happy even 
at this late date to recommend it to any 
serious student of these two letters in 
Greek. Since the little more than a 
hundred pages alloted to the Notes in 
commentary on the combined letters did 
not permit printing their full text, the 
reader must keep his Greek Testament 
constantly open before him, and this may 
be all to the good. The author’s work is 
characterized throughout by the same 
thorough competence with which anyone 
familiar with An Idiom-Book of New 
Testament Greek has learned to associate 
his name. This comes out not only in 
discussion and interpretation of difficult 
passages, but in brief appended notes on 
Christian greetings in letters, on the 
knowledge of God, and on the terms ple- 
roma and apostolos. Inclusion of the 
last term in this volume was presumably 
dictated by the fact that it is the first in 
a new series: The Cambridge Greek 
Testament Commentary, of which Pro- 
fessor Moule is also general editor. An 
introduction of some forty pages deals 
first with the religious thought of Colos- 
sians and Philemon, under the headings 
Christ. the Church. Becoming a Christian, 
Prayer, and Ethics: next with circum- 
stances leading to the writing of these 
letters. including authorship: with theories 
of Goodspeed and Knox regarding Phile- 
mon and alternative views (Moule con- 
cludes that Philemon, residing at Colos- 
sae, was the owner of Onesimus); where 
Paul was in prison at the time of writing 
(Rome. according to the author); names 
of Paul’s associates; and with the situa- 
tion addressed. J. N. Sanders has pro- 
vided a short note on problems of textual 
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criticism. If one may be permitted to 
lodge any complaint in a review so brief, 
it would be that the publishers of this 
series would have done well to have given 
so able a scholar as Professor Moule far 
wider space in which to come to grips 
more fully in the main body of his com- 
mentary with questions of such historical 
and theological importance, as these let- 
ters—especially Colossians—continue to 
raise for the student of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Fortunately there is a good 
bibliography, but—again, alas—no index. 
0. J. F. S. 


Glauben und Verstehen III. By Rudolf 
Bultmann. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1960, pp. 212. D.M. 15.- 


The third volume of Bultmann’s col- 
lected essays contains, with one exception 
(“The Concept of Revelation in the New 
Testament” first published in the Samm- 
lung gemcinverstdndlicher Vortréige in 
1929). articles written between 1952 and 
1958. Some of them appeared originally 
in English, viz., ““Humanism and Christi- 
anity” in Journal of Religion 32 (1952), 
“History and Eschatology in the New 
Testament” in New Testament Studies 
I (1954). “The Transformation of the 
Idea of the Church in the History of 
Early Christianity” in Canadian Journal 
of Theology I (1955), and an article on 
the current situation in theology which 
appeared in Christian Century, August 
27, 1958. Also the essay on “Man be- 
tween the times according to the New 
Testament” appeared in the symposium 
Man in God’s Design in the Bulletin of 
the Society for New Testament Studies 
in 1952, though in German. Several of 
these essays will therefore be familiar to 
English-speaking readers, and they and 
most of the others are lucid expositions of 
Bultmann’s leading theological ideas. with 
which we are now thoroughly familiar. 
This does not, however, detract from the 
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interest of the present volume. The 1929 
essay, written as it was eleven years be. 
fore the demythologizing controversy was 
launched, shows that Bultmann’s essential 
theological position was already reached 
by then, and gives us cause to wonder 
why the essay of 1941 was such a bomb. 
shell. Perhaps it was the label “En. 
mythologisierung”, which is absent from 
the essay of 1929. Perhaps the theo 
logicai situation of 1929 was less propit. 
ious for the launching of a deliberate 
program. 

Since the period covered by all of the 
other essays spans the rise of the post- 
Bultmannian school, we look particularly 
for some signs of the master’s reaction. 
All we find however. is a brief discussion 
in the last section of the essay on “Gene- 
ral Truths and Christian Proclamation” 
where, with some hesitancy he seems to 
retreat somewhat from his earlier position, 
stated classically in the essay on “Jesus in 
Paul” in the first volume of collected es- 
says, that Jesus proclaimed not grace, as 
Paul did, but the final radicalization of 
the law. For Bultmann is now prepared 
to recognize with Fuchs that in his con- 
duct Jesus was offering the grace of God. 
There is also the striking section in the 
contribution to Man in God’s Design 
where Bultmann concedes that for Jesus 
the shift of the aeons had already taken 
place with the emergence of John the 
Baptist (p. 40). Since both these pas- 
sages are noted by James M. Robinson in 
A Newe Quest of the Historical Jesus these 
essays add nothing to our knowledge of 


Bultmann’s reaction to the newer phase. 


All told, we are left with the impression 
that the master’s creative work is done: 
he has seen a glimpse of the promised 
land from his Pisgah, but must now hand 
over to his younger pupils, who however. 
like Joshua, will owe everything to their 


Moses. R. H. F. 
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the Essential Nature of New Testament 
Preaching. By Robert H. Mounce. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, pp. 
168. $3.50. 


This is a treatment of the kerygma by 
conservative scholar. The author’s 
thesis is that the kerygma was from the 
beginning the same. Within this kerygma 
he would include four major items: 1) 
Christ died for our sins; 2) God raised 
him from the dead; 3) He is (and always 
was) Lord and Christ; and 4) The call 
to repentance. 

The Suffering Servant motif and certain 
“creed-like” pre-Pauline elements of para- 
dosis are combined to produce item num- 
ber one. Evidence is produced to show 
that the first item is based ultimately 
upon the teaching of Jesus. 

Dr. Mounce has given us an adequate 
exposition of the “preaching” of the New 
Testament at the level which the final 
compilers of the books of the canon would 
have us understand that preaching. How- 
ever from an historical point of view his 
evidence for pushing this understanding 
back of this point is less than convincing. 

J. S. R. 


Tatian und seine Theologie. By Martin 


Elze. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960, 


pp. 137. DM 14.80. 


One of the fruits of renewed attention 
to patristic study among Church histor- 
ians is an altered view of the role and sig- 
nificance of various personages in their 
own age. A case in point is Tatian, the 
pupil of Justin Martyr. Because of an 
ecclesiastical tradition that can be traced 
to Irenaeus, Tatian has been, far too fre- 
quently and for far too long, interpreted 
through that tradition. Elze sets himself 
the task of understanding Tatian on the 
basis of his only extant work, Oratio ad 
Graecos. 

The book comprises an introduction, 
six chapters, and a brief summary of the 
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author’s conclusions (pp. 127-29); it con- 
cludes with an excellent five page biblio- 
(pp. 130-34) and an adequate, 
though brief, index. His introduction re- 
the tradition on Tatian’s literary 
productions and then proceeds to question 


graphy 
views 


the justice of classifying Tatian as a 
representative of “Syrian Christianity” 
and the tenability of the conclusions 
drawn from that classification by previous 
interpreters. Here he establishes the 
principle upon which his whole book is 
based, namely, that a consistent viewpoint 
is maintained throughout the Oratio and 
that this viewpoint is the key to an ade- 
quate interpretation of Tatian. The text 
of the Oratio employed is a new critical 
edition based upon Goodspeed with care- 
ful attention to MSS and editors which 
Elze will shortly publish together with a 
translation. 

The first chapter is devoted to what 
Tatian has to say about himself. Herein, 
our author attempts to give us a picture 
of a thinker who is controlled by a striv- 
ing after truth. Educated in Greek phi- 
losophy, he argues like a_ philosopher 
whose thought is formed by that middle 
Platonism which was the atmosphere in 
which so many second century Christians 
forged out their theology. In this striving 
after truth, Tatian understood the Christ- 
ian faith as the message of truth and him- 
self as the herald of truth. Because 
Tatian’s concept of truth is so central, 
Elze devotes his second chapter to an 
investigation of it: he concludes that 
Tatian defines truth by the characteristics 
of divinity, antiquity, and unity, the last 
of which distinguishes him from his men- 
tor Justin. 

The significance of this concept of truth 
is demonstrated in the third chapter 
where Elze analyzes the Oratio. As he 
discusses the manifold problems of literary 
genre, purpose, date, and place of com- 
position, our author is at his best; the 
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same measure of excellence is maintained | 


as he shows by outline the internal re- 
lation among the various sections of the 
Oratio. 
admirable introduction to the projected 


This chapter would serve as an 


critical text and translation. Recogniz- 
ing that the Oratio is not an apology pure 
and simple, the author is careful to avoid 
classifying it as an inaugural lecture for 
Tatian’s Syrian teaching (as Kukula) or 
protreptic piece designed to justify 
his desertion of philosophy for theology 
(as Puech). The fourth chapter under- 
takes to show how the peculiar argument 
against the Greeks as well as the dis- 
tinctive image of Christianity contained 
in the Oratio are to be explained on the 
ground of Tatian’s preconceptions. The 
fifth chapter expounds Tatian’s “system 
of Christian doctrine” showing how knowl- 
edge of truth, Tatian’s equivalent 


as a 


pression for salvation, is of dominant 


significance for the entire structure of 
thought. In the final chapter, Kize 
deve'ops the idea that although Tatian’s 
“system” reminds us of Gnosticism in 
certain aspects, there is a subtle but de- 
cisive difference which Irenaeus and his 
successors, however unintentionally, have 


hidden. 


In his attempt to defend Tatian against 
his detractors, it may be felt that Flze 
little attention to the 
grounds that detraction in Tatian’s 
later life. Nevertheless, he has set forth 
a picture of Tatian as the first Christian 


has paid too 


for 


to outline a systematic theology. Whether 
he has successfully defended Tatian 
against the ultimate judgment of the 
Church is less important than his some- 
what attractive description of how serious 
was the problem of the Platonist tu-ned 
Christian in the second century. 


From Sheldon to Secker: Aspects of 
Enolish Church Mistory, 1660-1708. 
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By Norman Sykes. Cambridge Uni. 
versity Press, 1959, pp. xi + 238 
$6.50. 


The Ford Lectures for 1958, publishej 
as the book under review, have given the 
Dean of Winchester the Opportunity once 
more to contribute to one’s awareness of 
English church affairs in a crucial period. 
Dr. Sykes’s subject is the Church of 
England over the hundred year period 
which began with Gilbert Sheldon’s ten. 
ure of the see of London at the Restor. 
tion, and closed with the death of Thomas 
Secker in 1768. 

Dr. Sykes treats his subject in various 
aspects and from various centers of con- 
cern. He points to the conservative nz 
ture of the Restoration Settlement in the 
face of the Church’s need for a radica! 
re-ordering of her organization, discipline, 
and relation to the English body politic. 
The failure of the Convocations to main- 
tain their independence serves as his 
major illustration; but tribute is paid a 
the same time to the patristic learning 
of the divines, their careful and serious 
moral and attempts to 
provide the needed re-ordering of the 
Church, even as success is denied them 

But the story as a whole is one of hv- 
short-sightedness and_ lost oppor 
tunity, told with compassion by one who 
speaks with a scholar’s authority. As 
result of his narrative, a reader may se 
move clearly how a Church. equivocally 
placed in English society, deprived of its 
traditional increasingly set 
about with Whig anti-clericalism. is poorly 
furnished to deal with such an intellectual 
revolution as that of the age of reason, o: 


teaching, their 


man 


assemblies. 


with the Evangelical movement at a time 
when the industrial dislocation of anothe: 
revolution is just over the horizon. 
Dr. Sykes’s study beautifully brings it- 
to focus a mass of information, which he 
has applied earlier to biographies and 
special studies: he enab'es us thereby t 
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for a broader understanding of the story. 
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and His Time: Volume 
By Chrysostomus Baur. 


Newman 


John Chrysostom 
Antioch. 
translated by M. Gonzaga. 
Press. 1959. pp- 399. $6.75. 


This is the English version of a notable 
German work in patristics. The second 
volume is to appear shortly. The trans- 
tion is from the revised, second edition 
of 1932. The work is one of great pati- 
ence and diligence. Every known (or 
knowable) fact about St. Chrysostom is 
recorded and documented. Yet the style 
{ writing is easy and at times colorful. 

The Introduction gives a most careful 
and useful survey of the sources and 
literature. The bibliography is invaluable 

The work is divided 
brief chapters which summarize the back- 
eround of Chrysostom’s work and life in 
\ntioch. and record his labors 
various headings such as “Chrysostom as 
a Linguist,” “As a Pulpit Orator,” “As an 
Exegete.” “As a Liturgist.” “As an Apolo- 
est.” “As a Dogmatist” etc. This method 


into thirty-one 


under 


is not calculated to penetrate too deeply 
into the thought and life of the period. 
but it has the advantage of gathering 
material into a ready and accessible form 
The stature and extraordinary influence 
and activity of Chrysostom clearly emerve 
from Dr. Baur’s pages. while the genera! 
color and flavor of the period are well 
brought out. Yet the rather artificia! 
divisions of the book prevent its being a 
significant study in depth and character. 
Yet there are many interesting glimpses 
into Chrysostom’s personality, and many 
from 
Even in sickness he both longs 
“Preaching.” he 

soon as | 


choice citations voluminous 
writings, 
to preach and does so. 
says, “makes me well. As 


open my mouth all weariness is gone: as 
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soon as I begin to teach all fatigue is 
over” (p. 209). c. &. 


Neville Clars. 


$1.75. 


Call to Worship. By 
SCM. 1g6¢c, pp. 67. 


In this short book. which is Number 
Fifteen in the series, Studies in Ministry 
and Worship, the author approaches the 
worship habits of his own Baptist com- 


munity with critical evaluation, and 
practical efforts toward reform.  In- 
formed by essentially sound liturgical 


principles and a clear understanding of 
and loyalty toward the historic Baptist 
witness, he points out what he believes to 
be the radical disparity between this 
witness and the kind of liturgical pat- 
tern which the current 
practice of the Baptist churches. 


has evolved in 


The first step toward reform, Clark be- 
lieves, has to be the provision of ade- 
quate training in the theology and princi- 
ples of liturgics. “Non-liturgical churches,” 
those in which freedom of choice of form 
and content of the services is a matter 
of principle. should find it most neces- 
sary to equip their ministry with know- 
ledge requisite to carry out the responsi- 
bility of providing congregations with 
opportunities for participation in genuinely 
Christian worship. 

Looking at the biblical pattern, Clark 
emphasizes the divine initiative in wor- 
objective content as_ being 
brought thankful rememberance of 
the mighty saving acts of God. and so 
the necessity for the conjunction of Word 
worship. He then 
development of 


ship, its 


into 


Sacrament in 
traces the _ historical 
liturgical worship, both in the pre-Re- 
formation church, and in the Free Church 
tradition, and points out where, in spite 
of all its strengths. the latter foundered 
upon a bibliolatry, a separation of Word 
and Sacrament, and a supression of the 
necessary concept of sacrifice. 

In seeking the way of renewal, the 
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author brings two great liturgical princi- 
ples into play. The first is that in a 
genuinely Christian liturgy which meets 
the needs of the people whom God has 
made to be His own people, the liturgy 
of the baptized must hold Word and 
Sacrament in unity. The second is that 
the Christian congregation must 
body in worship, each member 
being given his own part in the work of 


share 


as a 


worship which the priestly body offers 
to God. “The liturgy of the laity .. . is 
to praise and pray, to offer and to com- 
municate.” 

That the restoration of the people's 
part in worship within his tradition is 
possible Clark both defends in theory, 
and has demorstrated in practice by a 
two year experience in his own congrega- 
tion which he describes. 


This little book is a valuable witness | 
liturgical 


to the wide influence of the 
movement, and a heartening promise for 
its power to lessen the gap between the 
separated traditions amongst Christians 
by new understanding of Word. worship 
and service. 


The Ilumanity of God. By Karl Barth. 
John Knox Press. 1960. pp. 96. $2.5¢. 


This translation of three addresses by 
Karl Barth is a significant contribution 
to the new image of Barth the 
publication of his Church Dogmatics is 
bringing being. While the essays 
bring forth no new material not already 
availabie in that or other recent works. 
they set forth the direction of Barth’s 
thinking very clearly and succinctly. 

The first, Evangelical Theology in the 
roth Century, reveals his respect for the 
labours of those predecessors he has most 
criticized. It thus summarizes the judge- 
ments of his longer Protestant Thought 
The second, 


which 


into 


from Rousseau to Ritschl. 


The Humanity of God, reveals the di- 
his Christology gives to 


rection which 
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Barth’s thought and contains his own 
discussion of the relationship between 
the “new” Barth who is emphasizing the 
humanity of God and the “old” Bart! 
who championed God’s otherness, The 
third essay, The Gift of Freedom, Founda. 
tion of Evangelical Ethics, applies th 
results of Barth’s Christology to th 
of freedom and_ suggests th 
ethical implications involved. The esssy 
is of particular significance because Bart 
chooses to treat in some detail the ethic 
of theology itself. He reveals far mor 
openness, at least in theory, to the Church 


problem 


Fathers, over theologians (and _philos. 
phers!) ete. than 
usually indicate. 


American critics 
J. FP, 


his 


Biblical Thought and the Secular Un. 
versity. By George Arthur Buttrick 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1950. pp. 83. $2.50. 


This little book is a rescript of Dr 
Buttrick’s Rockwell Lectures, delivered t 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, in Febru- 
ary of 1959. “Biblical Thought” means 
“simply the thinking and the faith set 
forth in the Bible:” 
“Secular University” acknowledges that 


while the term. 


“even colleges originally rooted in the 
Biblical tradition tend to disown 
their roots or to secular ones” 
(3-4). Lecture T: 
sumptions” is essentially a critique o 
in both its ecclesiastical and 
academic forms. Dr. Buttrick challenge: 
the sometime assumption of the Church to 


now 
strike 
“Assumptions and Pre. 


secularism 


possess final truth and the right to im 
he also accuses the academicians 
the and glib formuls: 
“secularism equals objectivity: objectiv- 
ity equals truth” (7). Lecture II: “Ree 
and Revelation” is written in : 
thoroughly Tillichian mood, and gives 1: 
an anatomy of mind in terms of “level” 
from the logical-scientific to the sel 
transcendent and religious. The ambiguity 
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‘living reason is faced in all its exist- 
ential depth, and then Dr. Tillich’s famil- 
«ar treatment of Revelation in terms of 
mystery, miracle, and ecstasy is offered 
3 the theological answer to this ambi- 
outy. The third (and final) Lecture: 
“Mutual Gifts” attempts a positive ap- 
sreciation of the undoubted riches of both 
‘he community of learning and the com- 
munity of faith, riches which must be 
ireely shared if there is to be any fruitful 
encounter between the two. Higher edu- 
cation is credited with possessing the 
virtues of a demonstrated fellowship in 
which “prejudice of rank and race has 
heen measureably overcome” (51) at the 
level of scholarship, a defense of rightful 
freedom of the mind, and an insistence 
n the self-harmonious nature of truth. 
The Church, in her turn, offers to the 
cademic world her priceless gifts of 
faith itself, a hope “for the fulfillment of 
the mind’s adventure” (59). and a love 
of learning which alone makes community 
possible. 

Dr. Buttrick here gives us a not in- 
jgnificant contribution to a vital con- 
temporary dialogue. He writes with re- 
freshing honesty and directness, speaking 
the truth in love to both Academia and 
Church from cithin both communities. 
He writes as no defeatist, but as a prophet 
f good things to come. 

J. 


Rebellious Prophet: -4 Life of Nicolai 
Berdyaev. By Donald A. Lowrie. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1960, pp. 310. $6.00. 


It is a red-letter year for Berdyaev’s 
admirers—and they are legion in virtually 
every country except his native land and 
the nations within their orbit—when two 
such books as this and Michel Alexander 
Vallon’s An Apostle of Freedom make 
their appearance. And the titles them- 
For that is what 


selves speak volumes. 
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Berdyaev was above all else: a prophet, 
a rebel, and a devoted champion of free- 
dom. 

This biography by Dr. Lowrie fills a 
long and keenly felt need and it is writ- 
ten by the man best qualified to do so. 
One is staggered by the research neces- 
sitated—research which led him from 
France to Russia during the brief thaw 
in the cold war which gave him access to 
the libraries there, including the “rare 
books” sections. From the very first 
chapter, we are given a vivid picture of 
a fiery, dynamic personality, an “exile 
the U. S. S. R.: a prophet who 
wanted to be a philosopher, an aristocrat 
who had always tried to be a democrat, 
once a Marxist but now a_ professing 
Christian, a former professor at Moscow 
University now living in poverty in a 
Paris suburb.” 

The story of his distinguished family 
and childhood serves to throw 
light on his own character and the subse- 
quent development of his thought. Small 
wonder that he felt himself “alone and 
rootless in the world”—a feeling which 


from 


lonely 


finds expression later not only in_ his 
Society and Solitude but continually in 
other And the physical 
affliction from which he suffered all his 
life helped increase his “dislike for the 
physical world that included his own per- 


his writings. 


son.” 

The description of Berdyaev’s life in a 
military school—strange anomaly—helps 
to explain his life-long hatred of regimen- 
tation and even authority; and his re- 
action against the idolatry of science 
(“scientism”) is shown to have influenced 
his thought considerably, for science was 
preoccupied with discovering truths, while 
he sought—and never ceased to seek— 
Truth with a capital T. 

There is a vivid portrayal of his stu- 
dent days, in the course of which he was 
caught up in revolutionary activities and 
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suffered banishment (mild enough corm- 
pared with the type which the present 
regime in the U. S. S. R. imposes): of his 
exile m Vologda, the “Athens of the 
North.” of his attraction toward Marx- 
ism foiiowed by a revulsion from material- 
istic communism; of his movement toward 
idealism and finally a full faith in Christ 
and life in the Church. Even there, 
however, he continued to be a rebel. An 
interesting picture is given of the amaz- 
ing cultural renaissance in Russia in the 
early part of this century, and of the 
personalities connected with it: and with 
Berdyaev we live through the agony and 
tragedy of war and revolution, and event- 
ually perpetual banishment from the Rus- 
sia which he loved so passionately. 

We follow him in and out of organiza- 
tions. in and out of broken friendships. 
through struggle, inspiration, and achieve- 
ment mingled with suffering and tragedy. 
Much that is helpful for the understanding 
of his personality and of his thought occurs 
in the two chapters depicting Berdyaev 
as thinker and as prophet. Perhaps 
a little more discussion or critical exami- 
nation of his teachings here and there 
might have been desirable. One can 
scarcely wonder that the Church au- 
thorities showed themselves cool towards 
speculations on Ultimate Reality more 
akin to the Boehme-Baader-Silesius type 
of theosophy than to the God of the 
Bible. and towards the three-dispensation 
theory. which contradicts the Christo-cen- 
tric conception of history so dear to 
Berdvaev himself. These views. of 
course, are affirmed as intuitions. It is 
well to be reminded that “some psy- 
chology student could have a field day 
explaining how Berdyaev’s ‘intuition’ was 
affected by his reading of different books 
at the various stages of his development” 
(p. 242). 

The influence of the philosopher has 
since his death— 


continued to increase 


almost the last of that brilliant cal 


NEW BOOKS 


that derived their inspiration largely 
from Soloviev. The secret of that . 
fluence will be clear to those who read 
this great biography of a great prophet, 
whose first and last love was truth, free 
dom, and the sacredness of human perso. 
ality made in the image of God and calle} 
to share in His work of creation. 


W. D. 


An Archaeological Study of Gibeah (Te 
el-Ful). By Lawrence A. Sinclair 
The Excavation of the Conway High 
Place (Petra) and Soundings « 
Khirbet Ader. By L. Cleveland, The 
Annual of the American Schools o 
Oriental Research for 1954-56, 1960, 
pp. 97. $9.00. 


These two long-awaited reports of 
archaeological projects completed by Prof. 
W. F. Albright in 1933-4 are a welcom: 
and valuable addition to the literature of : 
Palestinian archaeology. Neither of then 
contains revolutionary disclosures which 
would be of particular interest to the 
non-specialist, but the account of the 
excavation of Saul’s citadel modifies some 
conclusions which had been reached in 2 
previous campaign and adds a multitude 
of meticulously listed and described ob 
jects to the constantly growing fund of ; 
materials which help to make possible 
scientific reconstruction of life and history 
in ancient Israel. The other report is o 
more general interest because of the con- 
crete evidence it gives as to the character 
of ancient Semitic high places, to which 
there are numerous references in the Bible 
Needless to say, both reports are marked 
by that perfection of method and pr 
cision as to detail which invariably mari 
the work of Albright and his pupik 
The high price is necessitated by the sa 
of the pages, the many photographs, and | 
the small audience to which the volume i 
addressed. R. C. D. 
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